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iQotes of the Wonth. 


THE index to vol. xxviii. will be issued with 
the February number of the <Axtiguary. 
The large number of important archzological 
books received from the publishers towards 
the end of the year has caused us to devote 
a larger space than usual to reviews, with the 
result that ‘‘ Notes on Archeology in Pro- 
vincial Museums” and other matters have to 
be held over. In the February number 
Mr. Roach le Schonix will write on the York 
Museum, and in March Mr. John Ward, 
F.S.A., will give an illustrated description of 
the Museum at a 3 

When antiquarian interest is so largely 
aroused concerning the Roman walls in 
Britain, when excavations on the Antonine 
Vallum in Scotland have proved so sugges- 
tive and valuable, when the Ordnance 
Department is so much impressed by the 
importance of the matter as to set on foot a 
re-survey of the Vallum, so as to make the 
25-inch survey a fairly complete record of 
the actual facts of the structure as still sub- 
' sisting, it is absolutely deplorable to hear 
that a gentleman, who owns a large estate 
near Falkirk, traversed by the Vallum, should 
actually have feued out—that is, sold for a 
ground rent—a most interesting and exceed- 
ingly well-preserved portion of the wall for 
building purposes. Already a smug bourgeois 
cottage stands squat across the great fosse of 
the Vallum, the fosse which in that part had 
beneficently been left undisturbed since the 
legions of Lollius Urbicus dug it until now. 
VOL. XXIX. 








It is distressing that at this time of day such 
barbarities are possible, and that, for a mere 
vulgar consideration of a few pounds more 
or less of ground rent, a great landed pro- 
prietor should barter away so priceless a 
relic of British history. The portion of the 
Vallum in question is between the camp at 
Rough Castle and the town of Falkirk, close 
to the south side of the Bonnybridge Road. 
The precious cottage is planted fairly in the 
midst of a particularly fine and representa- 
tive bit of the rampart, where the ditch is 
magnificent in -its proportions, and the 
northern or outer mound large and prominent. 
We have no doubt our friends the Antiquarian 
Societies in Edinburgh and Glasgow will soon 
be on the war-path to assert a strenuous 
protest against this vandalism. Something 
must be done, and done soon, to guard the 
rampart from the attacks of those whose 
plain duty is to defend it, and who, if they 
had a spark of public spirit, would be eager to 
protect what they now so wantonly destroy. 
S fe ¢ 
With regard to the present and immediately 
contemplated dealings with the fabric of the 
Cathedral Church of Norwich, to which we 
referred in our last issue, two or three com- 
munications have reached us from Norwich, 
although the Dean and his advocates remain 
silent. One of the Norwich letters that we 
have received says: ‘ During all the months 
that the choir has been closed, and the work- 
men have been scraping and cleaning and 
making a complete clearance of everything 
in the two transepts, not a word has been 
heard about dilapidation and decay. If this 
decay is a new discovery, it ought to have 
been so stated in a straightforward way. It is 
quite time that some definite information 
were given as to future intentions.” Our 
correspondent is one of the most capable 
ecclesiologists and antiquaries in the county. 
We are glad to note criticisms adverse to the 
Dean’s scheme both in the Atheneum and 
the Builder. 
t >) fo 

Since our note on the intended destruction 
of Osmaston Church, near Derby, in the 
December number of the Antiguary, we 
learn that the Midland Railway Company 
have decided not to include this scheme in 
their Bill for next session, but it is only post- 
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poned in order to come to some agreement 
with the authorities. From what we can 
learn, Sir Robert Wilmot (the patron) is the 


‘sole cause of this reprieve, as strange to say 


both the Bishop and the vicar appear to be 
perfectly content, and the parish had never 
been consulted. We most sincerely trust 
that Sir Robert Wilmot will persevere in his 
opposition, so that the old church and 
churchyard may be left undisturbed, and 
that he will be handsomely backed by others. 
The ecclesiastical powers appear to have 
been bribed by the company offering more 
than the “market value” of the sites. To 
what a level can some minds descend! The 
market value of an ancient historic church, 
and of a churchyard full of the dust of 
centuries of Christians! Not having the pen 
of an ancient Hebrew prophet, nor of that 
nineteenth-century seer, Thomas Carlyle, 
we can only take refuge in a pregnant silence. 
Why, by-the-bye, does the vicar of Osmaston 
call himself “rector ” ? 


Considerable excitement has recently been 
stirred up in the little township of Mistley, 
Essex, by what seems to be a high-handed 
and ill-judged attempt to abolish one of the 
few ancient fairs that yet remain in rural 
England. From “time immemorial” (we 
believe from the reign of Edward II.), the 
inhabitants of Mistley and Manningtree and 
the neighbouring villages have been wont 
to enjoy a two-days’ pleasure fair on August 8 
and 9. However, the Rev. Canon Norman, 
who is patron and rector of the parish, and 
also chairman of the Mistley petty sessional 
bench, has induced his brother justices to 
join with him in a requisition to the Home 
Secretary, praying that the fair may be sup- 
pressed, in accordance with the provisions of 
the Fairs Act, 1871, on the ground that it is 
“altogether unnecessary, and the cause of 
grievous immorality.” On this becoming 
known, a public meeting was held at Mistley, 
when resolutions were passed by the crowded 
and highly respectable audience, protesting 
against the charges of immorality as abso- 
lutely baseless, and setting forth the pleasure- 
giving and commercial attractions of the 
fair. A considerable number of trustworthy 
householders stated that they had for years 
attended the fair and taken with them 





their wives and children. Eventually a 
requisition containing goo signatures was 
sent up to the Home Secretary on Novem- 
ber 18, protesting against the petition of the 
justices. We sincerely trust and confidently 
expect that Mr. Asquith, M.P., will not inter- 
fere with this ancient fair so long as it is 
conducted (as we believe it to be) with due 
regard to decency. ‘The oldest inhabitants 
of the district have been in the habit of 
dating events as before or after Mistley fair, 
whilst the Essex boys and girls and lads and 
lasses look forward to it as one of the 
brightest spots in their usually monotonous life. 


‘le 
Mr. C. C. Hodges, of Hexham, who is 
singularly successful with his camera in the 

























































production of architectural details, has for- 
warded to us a very good series of eight views 
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of Watton Priory. He has been good enough 
to allow us to give two reduced reproduc- 
tions of these fine photographs, which give, 
however, a somewhat poor idea of the clear- 
ness of the originals. The inhabited part of 
the priory lies to the west of the great church 
and the mass of the conventual buildings, 
and evidently formed a principal part of the 
infirmary or farmery close. This portion 
combines various dates of the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries. The 
most striking feature is the great two-storied 
oriel of the guest-rooms attached to the farmery 
hall. It is a beautiful piece of work of the 
latter part of the fifteenth century, when 
there was a general fashion throughout 
England for great oriels of this description, 
particularly in secular buildings. The high- 
pitched pointed roof springing from the oriel 
is a comparatively modern addition and much 
spoils the effect. 


fe 
The other view is of a highly interesting bit 
of late Norman work unearthed on the south 


or canon’s side of the nave of the great church 
towards the east end. The corresponding 


pier was also uncovered. The most pro- 
bable conjecture as to this remarkable open- 
ing, for there were but few foundations on 
the outer side of the church, was that it had 
been designed to open into a south tower 
which was apparently never completed. The 
bases and two next courses of the stones of 
these piers are of hard stone brought from a 
considerable distance. The courses above 
these, which are much cracked by the in- 
trusion of roots, are of local chalk. A groove 
will be noticed cut in the base of the centre 
pier, and there was a like groove in the corre- 
sponding pier on the other side of the arch- 
way. These were no doubt cut at some time 
to receive a closing screen. These piers as 
well as all the other exposed details are now 
safely covered up again to preserve them 
from frost, until the work is resumed in the 
ensuing summer. 
&¢ ke 

The pattern tiles, chiefly of late thirteenth- 
century date, found at Watton, though not 
numerous, are somewhat unusual. Among 
the figure patterns was a good one of the 
double-headed eagle, somewhat rudely 
executed. There seems little doubt that 
this represents the badge of the great Earl 
of Cornwall, Richard, second son of King 
John. He was crowned King of the 
Romans at Aix la Chapelle in 1257, and 
died in 1272. He was a great benefactor to 
religious houses, and particularly of nunneries. 
He was founder of the small Benedictine 
Nunnery of Nunburnholme in the East 
Riding, and was probably a benefactor of 
Watton. The tile is undoubtedly of late 
thirteenth-century date. Other tiles are small 
ones bearing single bold letters in Lombardic 
capitals on their surface, possibly for the 
formation of inscriptions. The letters A, H, 
O, S, V, and X were found ; we are not aware 
of the existence of others similar to these. 
Quite a different and very unusual tile was a 
small one of grey stone-like substance with a 
conventional pattern marked on the surface 
(and not bedded in a matrix) in clear 
black. 


de 

In Zruth of Sn condee 7, we are glad to 

note a communication from Mr. W. H. St. 

John Hope respecting the agent of a rascally 

Farm Pupil Agency for Canada, who dubs 
B 2 
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himself “Henry Howden, F.S.A.” We 
drew attention to the falsity of these initials 
some time ago, and now Mr. Hope authorita- 
tively states that Henry Howden is not and 
never has been a Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries. In this connection it is also 
desirable to warn two gentlemen with 
voluminous pens, who used to belong to 
the Society of Antiquaries, but who severed 
their connection some years ago, that it is 
obviously unfair to continue to use the 
Society’s initials in contributions (apparently 
paid for) to provincial newspapers. One of 
these defaulters was a contributor to the 
earlier volumes of the Axtiguary. If this 
offence is repeated they will be exposed. 
&¢ + 

At a Registration Court held at the late 
revision in Mid Lothian, the validity of 
about a hundred votes turned upon the 
question whether the objection could be 
“signed” by a stamp bearing the objector’s 
usual signature, or whether an actual auto- 
graph must be written each time. The 
Court decided that the stamp was sufficient. 
This decision was quite in accordance with 
ancient precedent. It has recently been 
shown by Mr. Hardy, F.S.A., in his Royal 
Handwritings, that Henry VI., when sixteen 
years old, made use of a wood-block stamp 
bearing the word “Henry” in an official 
document of 1437. We are not in accord 
with Mr. Maxwell Lyte in considering this 
use of a stamp a mere boyish freak, and that 
the wood block was simply a toy. The 
officials would never have permitted such a 
trifling with State documents. 


¢ & 


On the north side of the nave of the little 
aisleless church of Nunburnholme, near to 
the chancel, is a curious small Norman 
window. The large headstone of the exterior 
is noteworthy, if not unique, in the irregular 
pattern with which it is carved. The width 
of the window opening is 6 inches, and the 
height 3 feet 6 inches. This window was 
originally in the west wall of the tower, and 
was moved to its present position when the 
church was restored in 1873. We are in- 
debted for the sketch to the Rev. M. C. F. 
Morris, the Rector of Nunburnholine. 
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A correspondent has pointed out to us 
that certain difficulties as to marshalling 
occur in the arms of Richard Beauchamp, 
Earl of Warwick, A.D. 1401-1439. We shall 
be glad to record any solution of these diffi- 
culties from our heraldic readers. Four of 
his seals, as described by Mr. de Gray Birch 
in the second volume of his Catalogue of 
Seals in the MSS. Department of the British 
Museum, are as follows: 

First seal, A.D. 1403, bears the Beauchamp 
arms only, a fesse between six crosses 
crosslet. 

Second seal, A.D. 1412, bears quarterly. 
1 and 4, chequy, a chevron Newburgh 
2 and 3, Beauchamp. 

Third seal, a.D. 1426, some years after his 
second marriage with Isabelle, daughter 
and co-heiress of ‘Thomas le Despenser, 
Earl of Gloucester, bears quarterly: 1 and 
4, Beauchamp ; 2 and 3, Newburgh; and 
in pretence the arms of his wife; 
quarterly: 1 and 4, De Clare (three 
chevrons); 2 and 3, Le Despenser 
(quarterly, in second and third quarter, 
a fret ; over all a bend). 

Fourth seal, the same arms. 

This mode of marshalling calls for no com- 
ment, except that it is a very early example 
of the escutcheon surtout, or inescutcheon in 
pretence as used for a wife's arms. Thesame 
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arms are borne in pretence on the garter-plate 
at Windsor, and on the monument at War- 
wick ; they were also in a window at Bagin- 
ton, but the glass is now destroyed. There 
is, however, another seal, which comes in 
date between Nos. 2 and 3, which is attached 
to the Llantrissaint Borough Charter, the 
date of which is 1424 (it is figured in the 
Archeological Journal, vol. xxix., p. 354). 
The mode of marshalling here is peculiar 
and very different from the later ones. It 
bears quarterly of four grand quarters: 1 and 
4, Beauchamp impaling Newburgh; and 2 
and 3, De Clare impaling Le Despenser. 
From this it will be seen that Richard Beau- 
champ’s arms are quartered with those of his 
wife, but the contents of each quarter are 
impaled. 


Another arrangement of the same arms is 
found on a tile, which was probably made 
for the great house of Malvern Chase at 
Hanley Castle. The full arms were dis- 
played on a set of four tiles, forming a 
scutcheon of large dimension, of which the 
lower quarter on/y seems to have been dis- 
tributed for decorative purposes. About 
thirty examples of this lower corner tile still 
exist in the churches of Great Malvern, 
Claines, St. Peter’s, Droitwich; Leigh and 
Cotheridge, and in Canynge’s House at 
Bristol ; but no trace of the other three has 
yet rewarded a most diligent search. Enough, 
however, remains on this corner tile to show 
with absolute certainty what the complete 
bearing has been. Briefly these were the arms 
of Richard Beauchamp impa/ing those of his 
wife. Quarterly: 1 and 4, Beauchamp; 2 and 
3, Newburgh, impaling, Quarterly: 1 and 4, 
Clare ; 2 and 3, Despenser. This mode of 
marshalling is very difficult to explain in 
view of the other modes already noticed. 
Two suggestions, however, are possible : 

(1) That these arms are those of Richard 
and Isabella Beauchamp before the death of 
the coheiress, Elizabeth Despenser, the date 
of whose death is unknown, though it has 
been ascertained that she died young and 
was buried at Cardiff. 

Or (2) That these are the arms of Henry, 
Duke of Warwick, the only son of the Earl 
and Countess. There are a few early 
instances in !which a man used an impaled 








coat, not to indicate his marriage, but his 
parentage; and this suggestion is to some 
extent borne out by the arms of the Duke 
as sculptured on a shield in the chapel 


at Warwick. Quarterly: 1, Beauchamp; 
2, Clare; 3, Newburgh; 4, Despenser, which 
is practically the same as the arms of his 
father and mother impaled. 


¢ & ¢ ; 
On the summit of Cold Kitchen Hill, near 
Kingston Deverill, in South Wilts, is a 
tumulus, which was opened early in the 
century, and then yielded nothing to its 
explorers. Since then a colony of rabbits 
have taken possession of it, and have been 
continually turning out pieces of pottery, 
animals’ bones, and occasionally a bit of 
iron or worked bone. It was resolved, there- 
fore, to open it again. A trench was cut 
through it down to the level of the original 
surface, and afterwards another trench at right 
angles to the first. ‘The base of the mound, 
a low irregular spreading one, was found to 
consist of earth, in which a multitude of 
fragments of pottery—chiefly of Romano- 
British make, but none apparently of ruder 
and earlier manufacture—and quantities of 
animals’ bones were scattered without 
arrangement. No trace of any interment 
could be found on the original surface level, 
but a portion of a skeleton was discovered 
lying within about 1 foot 6 inches of the 
surface in the centre of the mound. The 
skull, however, could not be found. Amongst 
other articles found at various depths in the 
mound were two bone gouges, a bone 
button, a small square flat bone object, which 
may be a counter for playing some game, a 
little branch of red coral, an uncommon 
find in England, portions of bracelets of 
Kimmeridge shale, a curious oval object of 
burnt clay, pointed at both ends, which may 
be a sling-stone, and several small iron 
objects, mostly too much rusted to identify, 
one, however, being an arrow head, and one 
or two rudely-worked flint scrapers, and 
three coins of Valens, Constantine, and 
Carausius. The surface of the Down for 
perhaps 50 yards in every direction round 
the mound is covered with irregular depres- 
sions, which seem to be the site of 
ancient habitations. One or two of 
these were opened, the rich black mould 
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varying in depth from 1 to 3 or 4 feet. In 
one spot a large deposit of oyster shells was 
found just under the turf, and in others 
pottery and bones, as in the mound itself; a 
small bracelet of twisted bronze wire, a 
bronze pin and circular brooch, and a few 
other objects, all going to prove that this is 
the site of a Romano-British village similar 
to those at Rotherby and Woodcots, 
excavated by General Pitt Rivers, though no 
traces of foundations or walls were found. 
One of the most interesting finds was a 
spoon of white metal, with the crooked 
handle characteristic of later Roman work, 
in singularly perfect preservation. It is 
rather difficult to understand how the 
pottery, bones, and numerous other objects 
came to be mixed up together in the mound 
as they are now, but doubtless the previous 
diggings in the mound, both by men and 
rabbits, have been so extensive as to account 
for objects originally lying on the surface 
being now buried several feet below it. 


According to a recent issue of the Western 
Mail, further investigation has been made 
on the site of the extemporized bell-foundry 
in Llantrisant Church (Glamorganshire). 
“Seven bells appear to have been cast, the 
largest one being the last, the core being left 
in situ. It was constructed in the orthodox 
manner on the rock on which the church is 
built, strengthened with an iron skeleton, 
and with the usual gas vent from the inside. 
Only small fragments of the mould of this 
bell were found, but these showed that it 
had been cast, for the loam, sand, charcoal 
dressing, stopping clay, and other necessaries 
in bell-casting, were all lying about. The 
pit, after use, had been simply filled in and 
paved over, and all resemblance of the cast- 
ing had died out in the town.” The state- 
ment in the former notices now turns out to 
be an error, due to confounding this church 
with that of Llantrisant in Monmouthshire. 
The bells in the Glamorgan church are 
marked “E. E. 1718,” and have the figure 
of a bell. It is suggested that this E. E. was 
a Chepstow bell-founder, whose name has 
been variously given as Evan Evans, or 
Edward Edwards. But under any circum- 
stances there is no doubt at all, as we sug- 
gested in our last issue, that the present bells 


were those cast in the basement of the tower, 
‘“‘and” (as the paper puts it) “that at so late 
a date as 1718,” a prosaic contrast to the 
story of early Irish or Saxon bells, and the 
primitive Welshman who was so enrapt with 
their music that he must needs direct his 
remains to be laid in the ground beneath 
them! Towers and rings of bells in Glamor- 
ganshire in pre-Norman times were a rather 
too revolutionary archeological discovery. 


. &¢ &¢ &¢ 
The Rev. A. S. Porter, F.S.A., vicar of Claines, 
Worcester, writes that the paragraph in our 
last issue as to the casting of the bells of 
Llantrisant Church in the basement of the 
tower is of great interest. It has often been 
a puzzle how the work of bell-founding was 
done, as it certainly often was, far away from 
any foundry. The following entry from 
the Claines register is very much to the 


purpose : 
Anno dni 1589. 
The great bell was cast at Claynes in the Church 
House, the 7th of November. 


This bell is no longer at Claines, nor is there 
any other mention of it. The present tenor 
bell was cast in 1623. 


& 

The Yorkshire Archeological Society is print- 
ing in its journal some of the late Sir Stephen 
Glynn’s Church Notes of the county without 
any note orcomment. That is all very well, 
but surely the editor might see that obvious 
nonsense is not made of the great ecclesi- 
ologist’s descriptions. When we read “ roof 
left” instead of the obvious “ rood-loft,” 
there can be no doubt as to considerable 
editorial carelessness. 


&¢ &¢ 

When noticing the lapses of another editor, 
it will be well to be candid about one of our 
own, and to offer to our readers an apology 
for having overlooked a statement in the 
December number (p. 266) which makes it 
appear that a coin at Denstone of Julius 
Cesar, bearing the words vent, vidi, vici, is 
genuine. On the contrary, this is a fairly 
well-known forgery. Sir John Evans, K.C.B., 
who has been recently writing a most interest- 
ing article on the subject of the forgery of 
antiquities in Longman’s Magazine, has 
kindly pointed out to us the blunder. 
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The library of the late Rev. T. Lees, F.S.A., of 
Wreay, was sold by auction at Carlisle recently, 
when some interesting prices were realized. 
A complete set of the Transactions of the 
Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian 
and Archeological Society, twelve volumes, 
went for £16, and some odd parts fetched 
£6; the Yorkshire Archeological and Topo- 
graphical, vols. i. to x., £6; Roy’s Military 
Antiquities, £2 10s. ; the Lonsdale Magazine, 
42; Nicolson and Burn’s Cumberland and 
Westmorland, £5 15s.; Foster’s Cumber- 
land and Westmorland Visitation Pedigrees, 
17s. ; the Pipe Rolls for Cumberland, West- 
morland, and Durham, 21s.; Chronicon de 
Lanercost, £2 2s.; Warburton’s Vallum 
Romanum, 14s. ; Jefferson’s Carlisle Tracts, 
eight in number, £2; Visitation of Cum- 
berland, Harleian Society, £2 2s. 6d. ; nearly 
200 locally-printed Chap-Books, £7 55s. ; 
48 volumes Surtees Society, £9 58.3 32 
volumes Camden Society, £2 2s. 6d.; 
Archeologia, vols. 47-53, 42 10s.; the Byble, 
Imprinted by Jhon Daye and William Seres, 
London, 1549, £9; A Summary of the 
Lives of the Vetriponts and Cliffords and 
Earls of Cumberland, by Hon. Countess of 
Pembroke, MS., 9s. This last lot, and the 
Chap-books, were presented by the pur- 
chaser to the Bibliotheca Jacksoniana in 
Tullie House. 


The memorial to the late Dr. Bruce is to 
take the form of a recumbent effigy in St. 
Nicholas’s Cathedral. A committee has 
been appointed to make the necessary 
arrangements, consisting of Lord Ravens- 
worth, Lord Percy, Sir Gainsford Bruce, 
Mr. Sheriton Holmes, Mr. C. Mitchell, and 
Mr. C. J. Spence. Mr. Blair will act as 
secretary, and Mr. Hodgkin as treasurer. 
Subscriptions will be received by any of the 
Newcastle banks. 

By the death of Mr. W. H. King, hon. 
secretary to the Essex Archeological Society, 
the association has suffered a very great loss. 
Mr. King has filled for many years the 
position, and the society will have very great 
difficulty in replacing him with a successor 
equally competent. His knowledge of local 
history, of architecture, and of the archzeology 
of the county was of a very high order, and 


he was probably the best antiquary Essex 
has produced during this century. In addi- 
tion to his immense knowledge of antiquities, 
which he was always ready to impart to those 
also learned in these matters, he was ever 
willing to assist beginners with advice and 
explanation ; this, coupled with a very genial 
manner and good conversational ability, 
endeared him to a very large circle of friends 
outside the society he so ably led. He was 
a good lecturer, and his ability in this 
respect was often called in requisition, his 
lectures on church history being very interest- 
ing and instructive. For the last few months 
his health has not been good, otherwise he 
was a very strong, active man, on whom 
seventy-eight years appeared to have had 
little effect, mentally or bodily. 


Se 


Knightlow Tiroth Silver. 


By G. LAURENCE GomME, F.S.A. 
—— 


Sea HIS ancient custom is discussed in 

# the papers year by year, but with 

little help towards the elucidation 

of its origin. It appears to me, 

however, that an analysis of its principal 

features supplies an unlooked-for clue in the 

early history of the village community in 

reference to the evolution of rent. I have 

already drawn attention to some of the points 

presented in this view of the custom in my 

little book on Primitive Folkmoots, published 

in 1881; but since that date other evidence 

has come under my notice, which renders it 
advisable to restate the whole problem. 

The last record of the custom was on 
November 11 last. 

At sunrise the Duke of Buccleuch, through 
the intermediary of his agent, observed, at 
Knightlow Cross, Knightlow Hill, Warwick- 
shire, the curious custom of collecting, as 
Lord of the Manor of the Hundred of 
Knightlow, “ Wroth Silver,” or “Wroth 
Penny,” from various parishes in the Hundred. 
The ceremony, which, it is believed, dates 
from the Saxon times, was witnessed by a 
large number of people from Coventry, 
Leamington, Dunchurch, Rugby, and other 
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places. The Duke’s agent read the Charter 
of Assembly, and then formally called upon 
the several parishes to make the payment. 
The amounts due vary from a penny to two 
shillings and threepence, and as the “ Wroth 
Silver” is paid it is dropped into a hole in 
the stone of the cross. All of the parishes 
“called” on this occasion paid, with the ex- 
ception of Long Itchington, and, according to 
the old custom, the Duke of Buccleuch can 
impose for non-payment of these fees a fine 
of twenty shillings for every penny not forth- 
coming, or else the forfeiture of a white bull 
with a red nose and ears of the same colour. 
This fine has been once enforced during the 
present century, a white bull having been 
demanded by the steward of the late Lord 
John Scott, the then Lord of the Hundred. 
After the ceremony at the stone, the steward, 
following the usual custom, invited those 
who contributed to a very substantial break- 
fast at an inn in the village of Stretton-on- 
Dunsmore. Upon the removal of the cloth, 
the guests were provided with hot rum and 
milk, together with pipes and tobacco, after 
which the company drank to the health of 
the Duke of Buccleuch, and went through a 
convivial ceremony of initiating the ‘‘ colts.” 

The features of the custom as it is per- 
formed in modern times are as follows : 

t} The stone cross. 

2) The fine of a white bull. 
(3) The walking round the stone. 
ts} The time of the ceremony. 
5) The payment of rent. 

In the stone cross, broken and disfigured 
as it now is, we have the undoubted successor 
of the prehistoric monolith. Many of the 
rude carved crosses represent the work of 
Christian carvers working on an ancient 
pagan monument 7” situ; and when, as in 
this case, we have connected with it a cere- 
mony which is of itself prehistoric in origin, 
the evidence becomes of greater force. Else- 
where in the country, and especially in the 
Scandinavian districts, stone monoliths, not 
carved into the later cross, have been, down 
to recent times, the places of meeting by the 
assembly or “folksthing.” The manorial 
ceremony at Knightlow has characteristics 
which show that it is an example of the 
ancient popular assembly which had de- 
veloped in a special direction, and therefore 
its connection with the stone cross is of 


interest in pointing back to the rude, un- 
touched monolith. 

First of all, then, there is the payment of 
a fine in the shape of a white bull. The 
providing of a bull by the lord is a common 
incident in ancient manorial customs, and 
Mr. Seebohm has used it to illustrate his 
theory as to the development of the village 
community. But it was also a custom in- 
cidental, not to a lord, but to the com- 
munity in its corporate capacity. Thus a 
bull was provided by the municipality at 
Marlborough,* by the gild at Leicester,t and 
by the court of the manor at Aston, in 
Oxfordshire.t When, therefore, we meet 
with a fine such as that imposed upon the 
defaulting tenants at Knightlow, it is certain 
that it does not stand alone among the 
survivals of the past. The importance of 
horned cattle to men in a particular state of 
society must, says Sir Henry Maine, be care- 
fully borne in mind if we are to understand 
one of the most remarkable parts of ancient 
Irish law which relates to the “giving stock.” 
How Sir Henry Maine illustrates the ancient 
Brehon law from this starting-point is well 
known, but I allude to it here in order to 
emphasize the importance of this part of the 
Knightlow ceremony. It is either the relic 
of an ancient agricultural custom, or of an 
ancient sacrificial custom, where the bull 
without blemish was sacrificed at the sacred 
stone; and I would go on to suggest that 
the colour of the bull seems to connect the 
rite with prehistoric times, inasmuch as the 
“wild white cattle” are known to be the last 
descendants of an almost extinct breed— 
Bos primigenius. 

The next ceremony that interests us is not 
mentioned in this year’s account. The 
present custom is for the party to stand 
round the stone, but the original custom was 
to walk three times round it. Now, there is 
no question about the significance of this. 
It is the survival of an ancient rite of worship 
at the sacred stone, and strengthens the 
belief that the modern fine of a white bull 
is the form which the ancient sacrifice of that 
animal has resolved itself into. No mention 
is made in any of the authorities I have been 
able to consult whether the way in which the 


* Municipal Corporation Commission, 1835, p. 83. 
+ Thompson, Zxglish Municipal History, pp. 51, 52. 
t+ Gomme’s Village Community, p. 163. 
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party walked round the stone was sunwise or 
not, and it would be interesting to know 
whether any tradition as to this exists in the 
neighbourhood. 

The significant fact that the ceremony 
always takes place at sunrise links the pre- 
ceding evidence together in a remarkably 
close fashion. Here we are, at all events, 
in touch with a rite that had originally some- 
thing to do with the sun; and when it is 
considered that the fragments of this custom 
which are preserved now seem to form a con- 
nected whole and not disjointed, there is 
ground for believing that the evidence, slight 
in itself when taken piecemeal, assumes the 
importance of an accumulative tendency 
when taken together. 

What, then, are the rents payable at this 
tumulus by coins dropped in a hole in the 
stone cross? Let it first be noted that dues 
were paid by members of the ancient com- 
munity to the common chest, and that one of 
the purposes for which these dues were devoted 
was that of the worship of the tribal deity. 

In using the terms “community” and 
“tribal deity,” it will be seen that I am going 
far back in the past to find the original of 
this modern Knightlow custom. And yet 
there seems no other evidence which so 
exactly fits the facts as the ceremonies of the 
prehistoric past. Dues payable to the com- 
munity were always paid at the meeting- 
place of the tribe or village. Originally they 
were in kind, and cattle, as is well known, 
were the last and most enduring form in 
which dues were paid. ecunia, as Sir 
Henry Maine observes, was probably the 
word for money which was employed by the 
largest part of mankind for the longest time 
together. But in this Knightlow ceremony 
we have the actual equivalent of cattle for 
money in existence still. That money has 
taken the foremost place now that cattle have 
sunk back into an equivalent in default of 
money is only a transaction due to the silent 
working of modern economic conditions, but 
these do not hide the far more ancient con- 
ditions which show cattle as being the equiva- 
lent for, and hence at one time the substitute 
for, money. 

Everything, then, in this Knightlow cere- 
monial takes us back to a very ancient past. 
There is scarcely a modern characteristic 
about the whole performance; it is rather an 


ancient ceremony shorn of most of its details 
rather than an ancient ceremony which has 
developed into a modern one. The inter- 
pretation of cattle as money bridges over 
centuries of economic development, and in 
the early period thus arrived at, we are met 
with sunrise as the time appointed for com- 
mencing the rite; with a thrice encircling 
of the stone ; witha white bull which belongs 
to a prehistoric stock of cattle ; with an ancient 
cross erected on a tumulus with all the 
characteristics of a prehistoric monolith. It 
may be that there are still traditions, details 
of ritual, or other characteristics of the 
custom which are yet discoverable, and 
which would settle whether my suggestions 
may be taken as proved evidence. 





Mn an Early Morman Cpm- 
panum in Cornwail. 


By ARTHUR G. LANGDON. 
=aapiiliaaadans 
FRHE Antiguary so often points out 
the misuse, damage, or destruction 
to which our architectural relics 
are constantly subjected, that I am 
encouraged to bring yet another instance of 
mutilation before its readers. At present the 
only means we have of endeavouring to 
prevent such mutilations in future, is by 
giving publicity to those cases which take 
place from time to time, in the faint hope 
that the fear of the criticism to which he 
will be open may deter the ‘modern Goth 
from his destructive habits. 

Great strides are now, fortunately, being 
made in cataloguing our ancient sculptured 
stones, a point so often urged by Mr. J. 
Romilly Allen, F.S.A. (Scot.). Should this 
system be continued, we shall be enabled to 
keep the various monuments thus recorded 
in mind, and, by paying a visit when in the 
locality, see if this or that stone is still in 
its place. If it is not, or if it has sustained 
damage of any kind, let the facts be reported 
at once to some influential archeological 
paper. 

I have lately been making notes of Norman 
tympana in Cornwall with figure sculpture 
upon them, and have, so far, ascertained that 
the following examples are still in existence, 
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the Cornish churches, arranged in their 
different deaneries. Again, in vol. iv. (1873) 
of A Complete Parochial History of Corn- 


viz., at Egloskerry (two), St. Thomas the 
Apostle Launceston, Treneglos, St. Michael 
Carhayes, and Perran-arworthal. In addi- 





















































NORMAN TYMPANUM AT TREMAINE.* 


wall, by Polsue, a similar reference to the 


tion to these, mention is made of another 
dragon is made, as if it were still in exis- 


having a dragon upon it at Tremaine. This 
information is obtained from a printed sheet, 2 

No. 26 (1863) of the Exeter Diocesan , .iuced te the sat of ene of our columns, bat by 2 
Architectural Society, entitled ee Rough mistake which we regret it has been reproduced full 
Notes,” and containing short descriptions of  size.—Ep. 
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tence. Lysons, in his Magna Britannia 
(1814), p- ccxxviii., omits, however, to include 
the ‘I'remaine example amongst others he 
mentions. 

Tremaine, or Tremayne, as it was formerly 
spelt, is situated eight miles west of Launces- 
ton. The church is very small, and in a 
somewhat ruinous condition. The doorway 
with the tympanum in question is on the 
north side, and is built up. The form of the 
arch, its label, and impost mouldings all 
point to a very early date. 

While staying at Launceston in September 
last, I went to Tremaine, provided with 
materials to take a rubbing of the stone. 

The accompanying sketch is the result of 
my excursion. 

The whole of the carving has been hacked 
off, and, from the undressed appearance of 
the stone, this would seem to have been 
done with a “vizgy”—a sort of Cornish 
pickaxe—if we may judge by the numerous 
pits in the face of the stone. The tympanum 
is further disfigured by a round hole, cut 
right through it, an engineering feat per- 
formed for the accommodation of an iron 
flue-pipe, the outer portion of which is now 
removed, but remains can be seen within the 
church (and, to those interested in eccle- 
siastical heating apparatus, the stove as well). 
When the damage was done no one knows 
—nobody ever does know when these things 
happen. At any rate, the carving is so 
entirely obliterated that not even an outline 
of the dragon is left. Owing to the surface 
of the churchyard having, in course of time, 
become very much raised, the tympanum 
is at present only about 3 feet from the 
ground, a nice comfortable height for the 
destructive demon, especially as he might 
sit down at ease to complete the destruction 
of the lower portion of the carving. 
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Braich p DOdinas on 
jPenmaenmator. 
By THE LATE Mr. H. H. LINEs. 
aces 
Sea HERE are few places so well known 
to modern tourists along the coasts 
of North Wales as the great pro- 
~  montory of Penmaenmawr, with 
its vast stone quarries, which are slowly 


but effectually destroying this “ Ultimum 
Refugium of Snowdonia.” It may take 
many years to accomplish this, but the 
sappers and miners of modern civilization 
will never rest till they turn the ‘Great Head 
Rock” into merchandise, and lay its spoils to 
be trodden underfoot in our modern cities 
and towns. Penmaenmawr no longer shows 
his stern, bluff physiognomy as it used to be. 
His noble features no longer possess the 
dignity of their natural aspect; his rugged, 
hoary face is now as clean-shaven as that of 
an Oliverian Roundhead. He is, in fact, 
being utilized and brought down from his 
ancient pride to be literally trampled into 
dust. Thanks be to that great landscape- 
painter, David Cox, for having transmitted 
to us in his most poetic manner the grand 
features of this noble headland as it was 
more than fifty years ago. 

The word Penmaenmawr does not to my 
mind so correctly describe this rocky head- 
land as Welsh topographical names usually do. 
The word means the “Great HeadStone.” Had 
it been Pengraigmawr, I could have understood 
it as the “Great Head Rock.” Maen means 
a stone, more especially a memorial stone, 
and its plural is Meinii The most remark- 
able example in North Wales of these Meini 
is a group of five stones, the remains of 
a circle of ten stones, each from 5 to 6 feet 
high, about one mile east of Penmaenmawr. 
In Camden’s great topographical work it is 
stated that eleven stones were then standing, 
and that it was one of the most remarkable 
monuments, called Meini Hirion, in all 
Snowdon. Observe in Camden the correct 
meaning of Maen appears from the use of 
the plural Meini, also that the name Pen- 
maenmawr was spelt in his day as it is now, 
showing that if the name is wrong now the 
error crept in before Camden’s time. My 
own opinion is that the letter “e” has been 
substituted for “o” in the middle syllable, 
and that the name was Penmaonmawr. The 
meaning of the word “maon” is “the city,” 
or the “ mount of the people.” Camden gives 
the name of the fort on Penmaenmawr as 
“ Braich y Ddinas,” that is “‘ Arm of the City.” 
This unusual prefix to Ddinas, which is the 
ancient equivalent for ‘a city,” shows what I 
had long anticipated, that not only was there 
a great fortress on Penmaenmawr, but that 
the fortress was an acropolis in the midst of 
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a city. Abundant proofs of this being the 
case are obvious to those who will look with 
observant eyes. If I show that it is so, then 
we shall be aware that the name Penmaen- 
mawr, as applied to the place in question, is 
an absurdity, as much so as Barmouth for 
Aber Mawr, Aber Mawr meaning the “ Great 
Estuary.” 

In confirmation of these views I have thus 
advanced, I quote from two poems in the 
ancient books. First we find in the fiftieth 
book of Taliessin, twenty-fourth line, the 
following : 

There will be troubled the Gath Vreith and its strange 
language. 
From the ford at Taradyr as far as the Porth Wygyr 


in Mona. 
A youth brought them to Dinas Maon. 


This evidently refers to some proceedings 
carried on in a strange language, and con- 
veyed from Mona to Dinas Maon, which 
place, we may suppose, was in the vicinity of 
Mona or Anglesey. I shall next quote from 
the fifteenth poem in the Black Book of 
Caermarthen, which, from its containing the 
name of Maelgwn, who began his reign in 
516 A.D., must have been written after that 
date. The city named has not been identi- 
fied, but it must have been known at that 
period. It commences: 

Dinas Maon, may God the blessed sovereign defend it. 

Dinas Maon, the dislike of sovereigns, where kings 
were hewed down in obstinate conflict, 

Dinas Maon, the security of the country, may the 


protection of God surround it ! 
The Fort of the brave will defend me. 


This poem alludes to obstinate conflict 
and the overthrow of kings. The place 
mentioned was the “ Fort of the Brave” and 
the security of the country; it was also con- 
nected with Maelgwn, in whose dominions 
it was the strongest bulwark he possessed. 
Now, the question is, Does not this poem 
indicate Penmaenmawr as the site of Dinas 
Maon? On its uplands and turbaries are 
unnumbered indications of its battle-fields, 
many of which I have planned and sketched. 
There are numerous carneddau, Meini 
Hirion, stone rings, burial -cists, etc., all 
showing the vast extent of warlike contest, 
which has left its many groups of sepulchral 
monuments scattered over the face of the 
surrounding country. 


The two poems from which I quote cer- 
tainly refer to the same place. The latter 
shows Dinas Maon as connected with the 
dominions of Maelgwn; the former shows 
Dinas Maon to be situated near to Anglesey ; 
and the youth therein mentioned who brought 
troubles to that fortress and the city of the 
people, I believe may be identified with a 
personage named Coll, who is mentioned 
several times in different Triads, and who 
appears to have sailed from Cornwall to 
North Wales, touching at various places on 
the voyage. One of these spots on the coast 
of Arvon is called Rhiw Gyverthwch, the 
“ Panting Cliff in Eryri,” where he left a 
wolf with the Gwyddelian chief of Dinas 
Pharaon. May we not also identify the 
‘*Panting Cliff and Dinas Pharaon” with 
the fortress city on Penmaenmawr? There 
may have been another Pharaon near Beddge- 
lert, but the Triads point to a place on the 
coast as Coll's destination. 

In one of the Gododin poems of Aneurin, 
fifth book, Maon is spelt Manon; thus: 

The victor gazed towards Manon of bright and promi- 
nent uplifted front 

On the ruddy Dragon, the Palladium of Pharaon, 

Which in the air will accompany the people. 

Here Pharaon and Manon appear identical, 
but I imagine the middle “‘n” in Manon is a 
clerical error. 

In the fifty-seventh triad we read : 

The three closures and disclosures of the Isle of Britain. 
The third was the Dragon which was concealed by 
Llud in the fortress of Pharaon in the rocks of Eryri. 

This dragon, concealed by Llud, the son 
of Beli, about the year 47 B.c., is evidently 
the same as the Ruddy Dragon, the Pal- 
ladium of Pharaon, and doubtless the 
national standard, used in assembling the 
confederated tribes, who were concerned 
in the Gododin wars. It was very likely 
esteemed as an emblem, consecrated and 
connected with the existence of the Celtic 
nationality, and deposited for security in 
some secret place in Pharaon. 

Skene makes no attempt to identify either 
Maon, Manon, or Pharaon with any locality ; 
all he says about them is that Maon signifies 
the “city of the people.” If he could have 
located them in any part of the old forgotten 
country of Manau Gododin in Scotland, he 
probably would have done so; but he leaves 
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them in silence, and I think I may safely 
and correctly claim the three names for the 
great rock of Penmaenmawr. 

Coming to more recent times, I find that 
in the latter part of the seventh century, Ivor, 
grandson of Cadwalader, King of Wales, was 
invaded by Inas, King of the West Saxons, 
“who made war, and laid siege to the Castel 
of Snowdon, compelling the Britons to flee 
to their ships.” Another account of the 
year 643 says that “ Kenwald gained a victory 
over the Britons at Pen-num,” probably a 
clerical error for Pen-maon. Our Ordnance 
Survey gives the name Dinas Penmaen. We 
naturally inquire where in the seventh cen- 
tury was the Castel of Snowdon located? 
There is now to be found in Snowdonia the 
castles of Conway, Caernarvon, Dolwyddelan, 
Llanberis and Harlech; but none of these 
were in existence in the time of Inas and of 
Kenwald, whose victories, moreover, refer to 
sea-coast castles. It therefore appears pro- 
bable that the “ Castel of Snowdon” was on 
the rock of Pen-num or Pen-maon, from 
whence the Saxon chiefs had driven the 
Britons to their ships. 

I have already mentioned that in Camden’s 
history we find this fortress named Braich y 
Ddinas, the “‘ Arm of the City,” applying the 
name merely to the fortress, and apparently 
not aware of the existence of a city of which 
it was only the “arm.” This name had for 
some time excited my curiosity and raised 
my expectations that some vestiges of the 
ancient city would surely be yet remaining, 
of which the fortress was the citadel. Upon 
my first ascent to the ridge of this Celtic 
acropolis I found my. anticipations fully 
realized, far beyond what I had thought pro- 
bable. The base of the fortress rock and 
the narrow plain extending from thence to 
the perpendicular front of the sea-cliff was 
entirely covered by the remains of a pre- 
historic period. Apparently the ground was 
strewed with boulders and great blocks of the 
native rock in chaotic confusion, which, on 
careful inspection, I found to consist of stone 
circles, stones of adoration or of memorial, 
remains of ancient huts, burial-cists, and 
reservoirs for water. These remains are 
traversed daily by persons without being 
recognised as the remains of a town, yet 
there they are and very little disturbed, 





except where the materials have been re- 





quired for a long enclosure wall. The up- 
land plain, at least 1,000 feet above the sea 
level, is singularly protected and secluded, 
and the town which covers it was inacces- 
sible on three of its sides by reason of the 


* perpendicular rocks and the protecting arm 


of the fortress towering to 1,540 feet above 
the beach. One of the first requisites of a 
fixed population is that of water, and I found 
here not only a well excavated in the centre 
of the fortress for the use of the garrison in 
times of exigency, but also ample provision 
for the retention of water outside the fortress 
walls, especially on the south slopes of the 
town. ‘Towards Llanvairfechan are several 
good springs, which show that in former 
times they had been collected into small 
pools, the embankments remaining in good 
preservation. The care thus bestowed upon 
one of the great requirements of a com- 
munity proves this place to have merited the 
name Maon, “City of the People,” and that 
it was a place of permanent abode. 

Before giving details of the city, it will be 
much better that I should endeavour to con- 
vey some idea of its acropolis. Of its size I 
cannot speak with any certainty, nor even of 
its exact shape, though I believe it to be an 
oblong. Its defence-walls, with many a 
breach through them, are to be traced all 
round ; in many places they are 9 and 10 feet 
high along the west front. Hut dwellings 
stand thickly grouped against both the inside 
and the outside of the wall; some of them 
are now 6 feet high. The whole of the 
interior of the fortress was originally crowded 
with these huts or cittiau, like honeycombs 
in a bee-hive, and many have been thrown 
down and lie in confusion. In addition to 
these there are on the south side within the 
walls stone rings of 20 or 30 feet diameter. 
The walls which once surrounded some of 
these are prostrate, forming a circle, around 
which lies a confused ring of heaped stones, 
the ring 5 feet thick. What were these 


rings? do they mark the quarters for the 
chiefs? Were they places of assemblage of 
the people, for purposes of tribunal, for 
feasting and carousal? or were they for the 
purpose of sacrifice and divination to. the 
national gods? 
apart for all these purposes. 


They may have been set 
Some of them 
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show a great flat stone in the centre of the 
ring, or a 5-feet conical stone, sharply pointed, 
placed on the circumference of the ring itself. 
I much doubt if any of these stone rings were 
of sepulchral character, as we find carneddau 
of large size on the ridge of the fortress ; one 
is 60 feet in diameter at the base, and sus- 
tains a large ordnance cairn on its highest 
part. Likewise on the high ridge and near 
the carnedd is the well excavated in the rock, 
about 5 feet by 4 feet, with a descent into it of 
two steps. 

I regret having no plan of this Celtic city 
and fortress in its entirety. I only obtained 
a few sketches of its remarkable conical 
stones, and a plan of one group in the town 
and outside the fortress walls, as a sample 
of many other groups, which cover all sides 
of the mountain-peak. I found several 
equally interesting, showing as much geo- 
metric and artificial skill in construction ; 
but the ground plans are too intricate 
to be worked off without full time for 
correct measurement. The group in ques- 
tion has the appearance of having served 
a double purpose—one for pagan rites, and 
the other for interment of the dead. It 
measures 200 feet in length and 120 feet 
wide. On the south-west side the circles are 
much destroyed, as unfortunately a long 
enclosure wall has been built close by. The 
north-eastern side, including the centre of 
this double group, is in a remarkably good 
state of preservation, and gives a good 
idea of the opposite side when it was entire. 
The most remarkable object in the group is 
a great wedge-shaped stone 7 feet high and 
10 feet wide, rising to an apex, the radius of 
which is about 35 degrees. I passed a 
straight line across this stone, which I take 
to be a representative or idol-stone. In a 
north-west direction, and at 40 feet distance, 
lies a flat angular slab, slightly concave on its 
surface towards its outward point, and having 
the characteristics of an altar. Between this 
and the idol-stone is an elliptic double row of 
stones, giving demarcation to an adytum or 
sacred enclosure, 15 feet wide, and project- 
ing from the base of the idol in front of it 
12 feet. This space was probably conse- 
crated to pagan rites, and entered only by 
those who were initiated into the mysteries 
there practised. Continuing the straight line 


just mentioned, behind the ido! in a south- 
east direction, at 20 feet distance, are two 
pointed stones, standing respectively 4 feet 
and 3 feet high. Surrounding the idol-stone, 
the conical stones and the altar, we find an 
intricate series of stone rings. These form 
one group all in connection with, and sub- 
servient to, the idol-stone. Adjoining these, 
on the south-east, is the second division of 
the group, out of parallel with the first section 
about 15 feet, and its great circle has the 
appearance of intruding upon the south-east 
boundary of the first division. If it is so it 
indicates a priority of construction in this 
first division. The second section appears 
to possess some features not found in the 
first. There is a four-sided cone, 4 feet high, 
with a small rock basin, 8 inches across, 
placed on the apex of the cone. These 
most certainly are the work of the old Celtic 
tribe. There is also a three-sided cone, 
2 feet 6 inches high, which may be an 
emblem of fire or the sun. Also we find a 
cell, 5 feet by 3 feet inside, formed by four 
stones, each 3 feet high, and much thicker 
in substance than what are usually found 
forming a burial-cist; they more resemble 
the supporting sides of a cromlech, of which 
the table-stone has been removed. The first 
section shows decided evidence that idola- 
trous observances were carried out within its 
intricate rings ; its altar, its great pointed idol- 
stone, with the consecrated adytum in front, 
and its two smaller pointed wedge-shaped 
stones, all speak of idolatrous practices. The 
other section of the group has a pointed four- 
sided cone, with lustration basin on its apex 
the cist portion of a cromlech, with a three- 
sided conical stone in front. These speak 
of sepulchral customs and ancestral worship. 
On the eastern boundary of this second 
section are the prostrate walls of an elliptic 
area of 10 feet by 8 feet; the walls lying 
round it are 5 feet across. Another oval 
adjoining measures 15 feet by 8 feet. 

Such are the details of only a small portion 
of these extensive remains, which display to 
our investigations records which, although 
in some respects shrouded in mystery, yet 
reveal the social arrangements and customs 
of a race at one time powerful enough in 
Britain to keep the Roman legions of Julius 
Cesar, of Suetonius Paulinus, of Ostorius 
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Scapula, of Agricola, and many other re- 
nowned Roman commanders at bay for 
generations, and afterwards to supply some 
of the best fighting men to those legions, 
when they were allowed by their conquerors 
to carry their well-known badge, the Celtic 
circle, with them. This badge we see figuring 
on the old sepulchres of New Grange, and 
others in Ireland; on one of the stones of 
Long Meg, near Penrith; at Old Berwick 
and Rowton Lynn, in Northumberland ; on 
the rocks of Auchnabreach, in Argyleshire ; 
and at Muriau Gwyddelod, near Harlech. 


Che Guanches. 
THE ANCIENT INHABITANTS OF CANARY. 
By Captain J. W. GAMBIER, R.N. 
eS 


UCH has been written of late and 
much said of the merits of the 
Canary Islands as health resorts, 
but as yet the attention of the 
general public does not seem to have been 
drawn to the extremely interesting problems 
as to the remote past of the human race 
which a study of the manners and customs 
of the ancient inhabitants of these islands 
affords. Various spots on the face of the 
earth have been claimed by scientific men 
as the cradle of the human race, and different 
nations adopt different names for the three or 
four recognised types which have been dis- 
covered in long Larrows and round barrows, 
in caves, and deep under the soil; but 
practically it comes to the same thing, by 
whatever name they may be known, if we 
can only identify these people with others 
bearing the same structural peculiarities, and 
this, as regards the Guanche race of the 
Canary Islands, we are enabled to do. We 
trust, therefore, that the following remarks 
and sketches may enable those who are 
unable to visit those extraordinarily interest- 
ing places in person to form some idea of 
what our earliest ancestors, or at least their 
contemporaries, were like. 
The habitations of these ancient people, 


who were of what we call the Iberian race, 
were mostly caves excavated in the sandstone 
rock, which crops out in some parts of these 
otherwise almost entirely volcanic islands. 
But the stone implements of ruder form, pre- 
served in the museum of Las Palmas, were no 
doubt the workmanship of people long ante- 
cedent to those who scooped out these 
very symmetrical caves. Who or what they 
were is lost in the dim uncertainty of the past, 
and nothing but their bones and their skulls 
and their rude implements remains to us. In 
some few instances, the caves were hollowed 
out of the easily-worked tufa, or volcanic 
deposit ; but as to the great majority of these 
caves in the tufa, it may be said that they 
are merely accidental holes utilized by the 
earliest aborigines, and are not nearly so in- 
teresting as the sandstone dwellings. As to 
these sandstone caves, it must have been a 
most laborious work for people to produce 
them whose only tools were implements 
of stone. It may be accepted as a 
generally well-ascertained fact that in some 
of these caves we are actually standing in 
the cave-homes of those inhabitants of our 
globe who lived in the Paleolithic Age—that 
is, the age of the unpolished stone; the age 
immediately succeeding the most primeval 
race of which we have any trace at all; a 
race whose antiquity is measured by the light 
of modern science as co-existent with 
the last glacial epoch, and which possibly 
existed even before that period. Nor is 
this, in the case of the people we wish 
to describe, mere supposition, for by anthro- 
pometrical observation, as well as by crani- 
ology (the twin sciences of human measure- 
ments of bones and skulls), we are brought 
face to face with the fact that, in the slow 
and eternal evolution of the human race, 
certain structural peculiarities belong to these 
early races, whose remains we find in these 
islands, which have either been modified 
to suit an altered environment, or have 
entirely disappeared, as no longer necessary 
either in the struggle for existence, or in the 
enjoyment of life—the two most potent 
factors in all the complex processes of evolu- 
tion. As regards this structural alteration, 
it may be briefly said that a certain peculiarity 
in the elbow-joint—which doubtless served 
some purpose to our arboreal progenitors, 
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but which in parts of Europe where races 
have been more rapidly mixed, or where 
civilization has made more rapid strides, and 
consequently the process of evolution become 
more determined, has ceased to exist— 
existed amongst the Guanches, and is still 
found amongst their descendants to this day 
in a proportion far exceeding that in any 
other known race. In England, in our days, 
this peculiarity is practically extinct—in some 
parts of the world it reaches two per cent. of 
the population— but here, amongst the 
Guanches, it has been ascertained by actual 
observation to reach to the astonishing 
number of 20 per cent., showing a race who 
have been so little intermixed and so direct 
in descent from the Stone Age as it would be 
difficult to find except in the most isolated 
parts of the world, amongst races such as 
the Aztecs, or the inhabitants of some of the 
Pacific Ocean islands, or amongst the natives 
of Australia. ‘This is one of the peculiar in- 
terests of the Guanche race. 


from specimens in the collection of the 
museum of Las Palmas. ‘The first is a 
purely Iberian type, belonging to one of the 
three or four great divisions of the human 
race —those large groups or nationalities 
which had gradually formed from out of the 
primordial and half-simian swarms that had 
preceded them. These Iberians inhabited 
the greater part of Western Europe in an 
infinitely remote period, probably towards 
the termination of the last glacial epoch, 
which some would place at 80,000 to 90,000 
years ago. These men lived and died 
amongst the gigantic animals now extinct: 
amongst mammoths, the giant elk of Iceland, 
the cave bear, and so forth. In England, 
and in most parts of Western Europe (except 
Germany, where they never penetrated), the 
remains of this race have been found in what 
are termed the long barrows, as distinguished 
from the round barrows, which belonged 
to the round-headed, a stronger race who 
gradually eliminated the weaker. This long- 
headed race are known as the Iberian ; they 


g =~ inhabited the Basque provinces, Spain, 


> 





PERFORATED ARM-BONES OF THE GUANCHES. 


This sketch of the arm-bones shows the 
peculiar bone structure referred to above. 
It should be observed that the ordinary arm- 
bone has no hole in it at all. 

Again, the craniology of these people has 
been identified by Dr. J. Cleasby Taylor, the 
resident English physician at Las Palmas, as 
proving their Iberian descent, belonging as 
they did to the Dolichocephalic branch of 
the human race. So that, whether the 
Guanches owe their origin to some primor- 
dial race of men coexistent with the earliest 
genesis of man, or whether they brought these 
strongly-marked structural characteristics from 
Berber or other mainland races, does not 
affect the question of their antiquity. 

The skulls of our illustration are drawn 


Northern Africa, Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, 
and the Canary Islands, and it is the same 
race who, by some yet unsolved problem, 
found their way to Mexico. These Iberians, 
however, gradually gave way before the 
stronger races—the Aryan, the Scandinavian, 
and the Ligurian— but in these remote 


~ Canary Islands they lived on less molested, 


less influenced by more dominant races, and 
hence have transmitted to a comparatively 
recent time their structural peculiarities. For 
this reason the caves and places of sepulture, 
which the Spanish discovered here in the 
early part of the fifteenth century, still re- 
tained the remains of the most ancient race 
known to us—still indicated their modes of 
life, and brought down the manners and 
habits of the Stone Period to within 300 years 
of our time. 

A glance at the two skulls as drawn here 
will show the difference between the two 
types of skull. The first, it will be observed 
(an ancient Guanche skull of the Iberian 
race), is long behind, low in front, and has 
the jaw hardly at all advanced from a per- 
pendicular line down from the eye-socket. 
‘This, in scientific parlance, is the Dolicho- 
cephalic and orthognathic type—that is, long- 
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headed and weak, or slightly protruding chin. 
The other skull, it will be at once seen, is 
of a different type—rounder, bolder, with 
more frontal development, and with the jaw 


I.—DOLICHOCEPHALIC SKULL. 


coming well forward. This is called the 
Brachycephalic and prognathic type, two 
words describing the above properties. Now, 


these | Brachycephalic types of the human 


IIL—BRACHYCEPHALIC SKULL, 


race are those that have superseded the 

weaker race almost all over Europe, and it is 

from these that the great Anglo-Saxon, Scan- 

dinavian and, generally speaking, Teutonic 

and Latin, races have come. Of course, 

there existed intermediary types, brought 
VOL. XXIX. 


about by inter-marriage; but these are few, 
and in the eternal process of evolution the 
stronger naturally prevailed. 


III.—HEAD OF A GUANCHE MUMMY, 


The mummified head, of which we give a 
sketch, is that of an ancient Iberian. It 
is quite impossible to assign a date to any 
of these Guanche mummies, for they have 
no accompanying writing of any kind, and 
have left no record behind them. 

The mummies of the Canary Islands 
present some very interesting peculiarities, 
and have been found in great numbers in the 
caves that have been used indifferently as 
places of sepulture and as the abodes of the 
living. The art of embalming must have 
been learnt from stray Egyptians or Phe- 
nicians, and there is a legend that in the thir- 
teenth century before Christ, the then Egyptian 
ruler sent a colony to these islands, who 
settled here. The Guanche mummies, how- 
ever, differ from the Egyptian in several 
respects. The bodies were sewn up in many 
folds of goat-skin (twenty to twenty-five in 
some cases), and the legs were sometimes bent 
back and doubled on tothe breast. Thebodies, 
after a little preparation, were sun-baked, and 
were then sewn up with lumps of balsam laid 
in the folds. They have been found in a 
perfect state of preservation, though many 
cannot be less than 3,000 years old. Up to 
what date the Guanches continued to 
mummify their dead, it is difficult to say; 
but there .is reason to suppose that the 
practice has been extended here far longer 

Cc 
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than anywhere else in the world. All their 
dead were not, however, mummified. The 
lower orders of the people were buried in 
cairns, the body laid on a heap of lava, and 
covered over with stones. Thousands of these 
have been found, and have afforded most 
valuable anthropometrical information. 

Our sketch shows the mummy of a young 


/ 


woman of the early type, long-headed, and 
with non-projecting jaw. She must have been 
about 5 feet 1 inch, and apparently in perfect 
proportion. She was a mother, and her 
infant baby was found in the case with her, 
and still lies near her. The covering-skins 
have been opened for examination. 
(Zo be continued.) 


GUANCHE MUMMY. 


SF 


King Henry VJ.: JProceedings 
relating to bis JProposed 
Canonization. 


By Epwarp Peacock, F.S.A. 
—=—— 

=1AS Henry VI. murdered, or was his 
death the natural result of grief 
acting on a weakly constitution ? 

We do not purpose to investigate 

the question afresh. No new light has been 
cast on the subject by modern research, and 
the evidence which has been long before the 
public does not, in our opinion, warrant a 
positive conclusion. The Scottish verdict 
“not proven” meets the case better either 
than an acquittal or a verdict of “guilty.” 
His life had been for years one long agony. 
The assumption that he died from natural 
causes does not in itself present any great 
difficulty to the modern student. It must, 
however, be borne in mind that almost all 
those who wrote nearest his own time had 
no doubt that he perished by assassination, 
and a legend soon grew up pointing out 
whose “felon hand” it was that struck the 
blow. Hume, when his prejudices against 
organized religion or in favour of his native 


land do not warp his judgment, is usually 
fair in his historical judgments ; he sums up 
as follows : 

“ King Henry expired in that confinement 
~ Tower of London] a few days after the 


attle of Tewkesbury, but whether he died a 
natural or a violent death is uncertain. It is 
pretended, and was generally believed, that 
the Duke of Gloucester killed him with his 
own hands; but the universal odium which 
that prince has incurred inclined, perhaps, 
the nation to aggravate his crimes without 
any sufficient authority. It is certain, how- 
ever, that Henry’s death was sudden, and 
though he laboured under an ill state of 
health, this circumstance, joined to the 
general manners of this age, gave a natural 
ground of suspicion, which was rather in- 
creased than diminished by the exposing of 
his body to public view. That precaution 
served only to recall many similar instances 
in the English history, and to suggest the 
comparison.”* 

The late Mr. John Richard Green seems 
to have been in accord with Hume. It was 
part of the plan of his great History of the 


* Hist. of Eng., ch. xxii., edit. 1791, vol. iii., 
p. 250. 
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English People to give but slight attention to 
the lives of the sovereigns with whom he 
came in contact in his panorama of upwards 
of 2,000 years of history. He does not 
allude to the belief that Henry was mur- 
dered, but contents himself with saying that 
by “the mysterious death of King Henry VI. 
in the Tower .. . the direct line of Lan- 
caster passed away.”* 

On the other hand, Dr. Lingard, whose 
history of the period known as the Wars of 
the Roses is still in our opinion unequalled 
in breadth of research, accuracy, and freedom 
from prejudice, seems to have had no doubt 
that the unhappy King’s death was hastened 
by the hand of a murderer. He says: 

“In the morning of the eve of the Ascen- 
sion Edward made his entry into London ; 
in the evening of the same day Henry 
perished in the Tower. To satisfy the 
credulous, it was reported that he had died 
of grief; but though the conqueror might 
silence the tongues, he could not control the 
belief or the pens of his subjects ; and the 
writers who lived under the next dynasty not 
only proclaim the murder, but ascribe the 
black deed to the advice, if not to the dagger, 
of the younger of the three brothers, Richard, 
Duke of Gloucester. The body was sur- 
rounded with guards and torches, was con- 
ducted to St. Paul’s, and thence to the Abbey 
of Chertsey, where it was buried. By the 
friends of the House of Lancaster, Henry 
was revered as a martyr. It was soon whis- 
pered that miracles had been wrought at his 
tomb, and Richard III., apprehensive of the 
impression which such reports might make 
on the public mind, removed his bones from 
Chertsey to Windsor. Henry VII. placed, 
or intended to place, them among the tombs 
of his ancestors in Westminster Abbey.” 

Shakespeare was not an historian, but he 
reflected the popular feeling of his own day 
more truely than anyone else has ever done, 
and he lived at a time when 

The ruthless wars of the white and the red 

had not become ancient history, but flourished 
as a vivid tradition in the minds of the people. 
He had no doubt that good King Henry met 
a violent death, and as little as to who was 
his murderer. In Richard II/. Anne says : 

* Ist edit., ii. 47. 

+ Hist. of Eng., Paris edit., 1826, v. 240. 


Set down, set down, your honourable load— 
If honour may be shrouded in a hearse— 
Whilst I awhile obsequiously lament 
The untimely fall of virtuous Lancaster. 

* * * * * 


Be it lawful that I invocate thy ghost, 

To hear the lamentations of poor Anne, 

Wife to thy Edward, to thy slaughtered son, 

Stabb’d by the self-same hand that made these wounds, * 
And then some few lines further on, she 
says, addressing the Duke of Gloucester, and 
alluding to the belief that a dead body in the 
presence of the murderer will bleed afresh : 
Behold the pattern of thy butcheries. 

Oh, gentlemen, see, see! dead Henry’s wounds 
Open their congeal’d mouths and bleed afresh. 

Blush, blush, thou lump of foul deformity, 

For ’tis thy presence that exhales this blood 

From cold and empty veins, where no blood dwells. 
Thy deed, inhuman and unnatural, 

Provokes this deluge most unnatural. 

Dr. Lingard somewhat understates what 
occurred after Henry’s death, when he says 
that he was revered as a martyr. That it 
was so does not admit of doubt, but he was 
regarded in many quarters as something 
beyond this. There can be no doubt that 
the people in many widely separated parts of 
England, though only in exceptional cases 
with the approval of ecclesiastical authority, 
invoked Henry with the same full confidence 
as if he had been a canonized saint. 


Among the priceless treasures of the 
Vatican library, of which transcripts have 
been forwarded to the National Record 
Office by Mr. Bliss, are two papers on this 


subject. They were printed in full, in the 
original Latin, by the Society of Antiquaries 
in 1891.¢ The first is a commission issued 
by Pope Julius II., dated 13 Kal. Jun. 1504. 
To inquire into the merits of the late King 
Henry VI., whose canonization had been 
proposed, the commissioners nominated were 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the 
Bishops of Winchester (Fox), Durham 
(Sever), and London (Barnes). Letters of 
Henry VII. are referred to, as also the fame, 
beyond a common report—“fama quadam 
non vulgari”—as to the holy life of Henry, 
and that he had founded two great and 
important colleges in honour of God and His 
most glorious Mother the Blessed Virgin. 
Most eminent miracles are reported to have 

* Act I., se. ii. 

+ Proceedings of Soc. Ant., 2nd series, xiii. 227-239. 

es. 
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been performed on those who visited the 
King’s sepulchre. The blind have been 
made to see, the deaf to hear, the lame to 
walk—“ Ceci videre, surdi audire, claudi, 
ambulare.” These words no doubt follow 
the usual form in documents of this character, 
but in reading them we cannot but recall 
the words of the grand old Benedictine 
Sequence : 
Ceeci, claudi, surdi, muti, 


Sunt ad usum restituti 
Divina clementia. 


There had, moreover, been a great concourse 
of pilgrims to the King’s grave, not only from 
England, but also from the neighbouring 
regions. The Pope then proceeded to give 
his commissioners power to take evidence to 
report on the same, and to forward the docu- 
ment to himself under their seals by a faith- 
ful messenger. 

The second is a faculty, dated the same 
day and year, authorizing the King then 
reigning to remove the body of Henry VI. 
from Windsor to Westminster so that it 
might, as he had desired, rest with his father 
and mother and other ancestors. The docu- 
ment proceeds further to state that his 
enemies had procured the burial of the dead 
King at the monastery of Chertsey, an 
obscure and unfrequented place—“ loco 
quidem abdito et a concursu hominum 
remoto”—and that after miracles had 
occurred there, it had been removed to 
Windsor. 

There cannot, we apprehend, be any doubt 
that the bishops made the report that was 
required of them. We have never seen or 
heard of it. Should a copy be in existence, 
in Rome or elsewhere, it is much to be desired 
that it should be given to the world. That 
the Holy See never formally examined the 
case seems probable; certain it is that no 
canonization ever took place, but Henry con- 
tinued to be an object of popular devotion in 
this country until the separation from Rome, 
and probably for a few years after that event, 
for we learn from Foxe’s account of Robert 
Testwood of Windsor, who was put to death 
in 1543, that one of the charges against him 
was that he, observing pilgrims especially 
from Devonshire and Cornwall come “by 
plumps, with candles and images of wax in 
their hands, to offer to good King Henry of 


Windsor”; and how they had come so far 
‘to kiss a spur, and to have an old hat set 
on their heads,” took upon himself to rebuke 
them for what he considered their misdirected 
devotion. No precise date is given, but the 
event most probably occurred not very long 
before his trial.* It is worth noting that the 
opinion of Henry’s sanctity lingered in poetry 
beyond the middle of the last century. In 
Gray’s Seventh Ode, written on the occasion 
of the Duke of Grafton’s installation as 
Chancellor of the University of Cambridge 
in 1769, Henry VI. is spoken of as “the 
murdered saint.” t 

A note of miracles attributed to the King 
was printed by Hearne as an addition 
to Otterburn’s Chronicle, and a curious 
picture did exist, in which the sufferings of 
Henry are contrasted with those of Job. 
Where it is at the present time we do not 
know. A somewhat rude engraving of it is 
given in the Gentleman’s Magazine.t It is 
much to be desired that this curious relic, if 
it has come down to our time, should find its 
way into one of our national collections. In 
his case, as in that of many popular saints, 
the pilgrims visiting his tomb were furnished 
with little badges as memorials of their 
pilgrimage. One of these is engraved in 
the Journal of the British Archeological 
Association§ Henry is represented with a 
globe in his left hand, and a sceptre in his 
right. He is standing on a stag, the badge 
of his race, and wears an open crown. 
Another object of the same class, which 
almost certainly relates to Henry also, is 
figured in a succeeding number.|| In this 
the Tower of London, the place of his death, 
is represented, rising above which is a crowned 
bust. John London, one of the visitors sent 
by Henry VIII. to report on the monasteries, 
stated that the Augustinian Canons of Caver- 
sham, in Oxfordshire, possessed “the dagger 
that kyllyd Kinge Henry, the schethe and 
all.”"4] 

Some years ago Dr. Sparrow Simpson 
published a prayer to the royal martyr, in 

* Acts and Mon., edit. 1858, v. 467. 

+ Works, 3rd edit., 1807, i. 36. 

+ Vol. lvi., part i., p. 205. 

§ October, 1845, p. 205. 

|| September, 1868, p. 228. 

Lett. on Suppr. of Monasteries (Camd. Soc.), 224, 
226, 
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which he is addressed in terms commonly 
applied only to those whose sanctity could 
not be called in question.* There is a 
portrait of Henry with a nimbus round his 
head, inscribed “ Hen. Rex.,” in Eye Church, 
Suffolk.t The statue which is to be seen 
on the screen of York Minster is a modern 
work. The old statue, which had been an 
object of devotion, was removed in the six- 
teenth century. Images or other representa- 
tions of the King cannot have been by any 
means uncommon. 

occurs in the will of William Bornett, of 
Alford, Lincolnshire, executed in 1525, “to 
King Henry Light, and to Sainct Anthony 
Light, in Alford Church”;{ and ten years 
after this, Sir Robert Awbray, priest, one of 
the chantry chaplains of Lincoln Cathedral, 
bequeaths to a Master Thorpe “an ymage of 
Kyng Henry.”§ In the Ripon Chamberlains’ 
accounts, 1502-3, and 1525-6, there occur 
mention of offerings to King Henry VI.,|| and 
among the valuables belonging to the church 
of Pilton, Somerset, in 1499-1500, there were 
“jij brochys off King Henry.” These were 
probably badges brought by pilgrims from 
Windsor, and given to the church. Many 
other notes of a character like the foregoing 
might be produced if search were made for 
them. We have, however, furnished suffi- 
cient evidence to prove that, though never 
canonized, Henry was long regarded as 
numbered among the saints. The late Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillips, in his edition of Wark- 
worth’s Chronicle, gives a Latin hymn in the 
King’s honour, which is by no means devoid 
of beauty. The opening lines are: 

Salve, miles preciose 
Rex Henrici generose.** 

We have not met with any examples of 
the cudtus of King Henry VI. beyond the 
limits of his own realm. If any such occurred, 
it is much to be wished that a record thereof 
should be made in the pages of the Azé- 


quary. 
* Journ. of Brit. Arch. Assoc., December, 1874, 


P- 370. 

t [bid., December, 1880, p. 432. 

+ Lincolnshire Notes and Queries, vol. i., p. 5- 

§ A. R. Maddison, Lincolnshire Wills, p. 11. 

|| Memorials of Ripon, Surtees Soc., vol. iii. 
pp. 264, 267. 

T Somerset Churchwardens’ Accounts, ed. Hob- 
house, p. 64. 

** Page xx. 


Churches in Kent at 1086. 


By ARTHUR HUSSEY. 
——~<____ 


f Ny LTHOUGH the Domesday Survey _ 


iA 


had nothing to do with the condi- 
tion of the Church or her ministers, 
nor can we obtain positive proof as 
to the existence of parish churches when 
the survey was compiled, and as a rule a 
church was only mentioned if some payment 
was due from its lands, such as services, rents, 
or produce for the King, we know, however, 
that in the county of Kent the survey was 
carried out with greater care and minuteness, 
and that the bishops and religious houses 
held lands which had been given to the 
ancient English Church which William the 
Conqueror did not attempt to alienate. 

The following is a list of the manors where 
there was “a church” recorded. The 
modern name is given, with the way it was 
written down in the survey in a bracket, thus 
showing the change it has undergone. There 
is one church, unless more are denoted, ~ 
Belonging to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury : 

Aldington (Aldintone). 

Bexley (Bix). 

Bishopsbourne (Burnes). 
Boughton (Boltone). 

Brasted (Briestede). 

Erith (Erhede). 

Gillingham (Gelingham). 
Hastingleigh (Estotingles). 
Herne (Nortone), two churches. 
Lyminge (Leminges), three churches. 
Maidstone (Meddestane). 
Malling, East (Metlinges). 
Mersham (Merseham). 
Northfleet (Norfleut). 

Petham (Piteham). 

Reculver (Roculf). 

Saltwuod (Salteode). 

Sundridge (Sondresse). 
Ulcombe (Olecumbe). 
Westgate-Canterbury (Estursete). 
Wrotham (Broteham). 

Belonging to Christ Church Monastery, 
Canterbury : 

Appledore (Apeldres). 
Chartham (Certeham). 

Clyffe (Clive). 

Farleigh (Ferlaga). 
Godmersham (Godmersham) 
Hollingbourne (Holingeborde). 
Ickham (Gecham). 

Meopham (Mepcham). 


Dp | 
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Monkton (Monocstone), two churches. 
Orpington (Orpuntun), two churches. 
Peckham (Pecheham). 
Preston-Faversham (Prestetone). 
Sesalter (Seseltre). 


Belonging to St. Augustine’s Monastery, 


Canterbury : 

Chislet (Cistelet). 

Kennington (Chenetone). 
Littlebourne (Liteburne). 
Mongeham, Great (Mundingeham). 
Selling (Setlinges). 

Sibbertswould (Siberteswalt). 
Sturry (Esturai). 

Thanet (Tanet). 


Belonging to the Bishop of Rochester : 


Cuxton (Coclestane). 
Denton-Gravesend (Danitone). 
Fawkham (Fachesham). 
Frindsbury (Frandesberie). 
Halling (Hallinges). 
Malling, West (Mellingetes). 
Offham (Oldeham). 
Snodland (Esnoiland). 
Southfleet (Sudfleta). 

Stoke (Estoches). 

Stone (Estanes). 
Trottescliffe (Totesclive). 


Held by Odo, Bishop of Bayeux : 


Acrise (Acres). 
Addington (Eddintune). 
Allington (Elentun). 
Aylesforde (Pellesorde). 
Badlesmere (Badlesmere). 
Barham (Berham). 

_ Bekesbourne (Burnes). 
Benenden (Benindene). 
Bilsington (Bilsintone). 
Birling (Berlinge). 
Boughton Malherbe (Boltone). 
Boxley (Bogelei). 
Burham (Borham). 
Chalk (Celca). 
Chatham (Ceteham). 
Chilham (Cilleham). 
Cray (Craie). 
Cudham (Codeham). 
Denton (Danetone). 
Ditton (Dictune). 
Doddington (Audintone). 
Eastling (Eslinges), two churches. 
Elham (Alham). 
Elnollington-Hollingbourne (Alnoitone). 
Farleigh, West (Ferlaga). 
Folkestone (Fulchestan), five churches. 
Frinstead (Fredenestede). 
Goldwell-Great Chart (Godeselle). 
Gravesend (Gravesham). 
Hadlow (Haslow). 
Hardres (Hardes), two churches. 
Harrietsham (Hariardesham). 
Herne (Nortone). 
Hoo (Hou), six churches. 


Horton Kirby (Hortune). 

Ightham (Hecham). 

Leeds (Esledes). 

Leybourne (Leleburne). 
Luddenham (Dodeham), 
Luddesdown (Ledesduen). 

Langley (Languelei). 

Midley, (Midelea). 
Milton-Gravesend (Meletune). 
Nettlestead (Nedestede). 

Norton (Nortone), three churches. 
Nursted (Notestede). 

Oare (Ore), ‘‘ half a church there.” 
Ospringe (Ospringes). 

Otham (Oteham). 
Palster-Wittersham (Palestrei). 
Patrixbourne (Borne). 

Pevington (Piventone). 

Ryarsh (Riesce). 

Stalisfield (Stanefelle). 

Stockbury (Stockingeberga). 
Sutton Chart (Certh). 

Sutton, East (Sudtone). 

Sutton Vallence (Sudtone). 
Throwley (Trevelai). 

Thurnham (Turneham). 

Tong (Tangas). 

Tudely (Tiuedele). 
Vanne-Crundale (Fanne). 
Wateringbury (Otringeberge). 
Wichling (Winchelesmere). 
Wickhambreux (Wickeham). 
Wickham, West (Wickeham). 

Belonging to the Abbey of Battle (Sussex) : 
Wye (Wi). 
Belonging to Hugh de Montfort : 

Ashford (Essetesford). 

Bonnington (Bonintone). 

Boughton Aluph (Boltune). 
Brabourne (Breburne). 

Eastbridge (Estbrige), two churches. 
Ewell (Etwelle). 

Monk’s Horton (Hortone). 
Newington-Hythe (Neuentone). 
Orlestones (Orlanestones), two churches. 
Poulton-Folkestone (Poltone). 
Sellindge (Sedlinges), two churches. 
Sevington (Sevetone). 
Street-Lymne (Estraites). 

The above list gives 135 manors with “a 
church,” although some have more than one, 
making 157 churches, of which Odo, Bishop 
of Bayeux, held by far the largest number. 
Certain manors had been given to him, which 
he increased by his own spoliation, seizing 
lands belonging to the See of Canterbury, 
before Lanfranc arrived in this country, in 
1071. Odo had 220 manors in Kent, and 
340 in other parts of England. Having 
been made Earl of Kent, to guard against 
any invasion or revolt, when William went, 
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in 1067, to Normandy, Odo’s oppression of 
the men of Kent made them seek help in 
the person of Eustace of Boulogne. This 
brought William back to England, and it 
should be remembered that it was as Earl of 
Kent—a lay vassal—that Odo was arrested, 
and not as Bishop of Bayeux, for then the 
Church would have opposed such an affront. 
At Penenden, in 1074, the trial took place, 
and Lanfranc recovered his manors. 

Hugh de Montfort had come over with 
William from Normandy, and was entrusted 
with important offices, receiving for his 
fidelity more than 100 manors. He was also 
one of the barons present at Penenden in 
1074, when the controversy between Arch- 
bishop Lanfranc and Bishop Odo was settled. 


Se 


Printers’ aarks.* 
—>—— 
ReeroR. ROBERTS, the editor of the 
x §| Bookworm, has struck one of the 
MuM4.W| very few unexplored veins in typo- 
graphy in making choice of the 
subject of printers’ marks, and has followed 


it up after a painstaking and withal readable 
fashion. ‘This subject is in many respects 
one of the most interesting in connection 
with the early printers, who, using devices at 
first purely as trade-marks for the protection 
of their books against the pirate, soon began 
to regard them as having an ornamental 
value, and consequently employed the best 
available artists to design their marks.” Many 
of these examples are of much bibliographical 
value, and also form an important chapter in 
the history ofart. Only one book on printers’ 
marks has hitherto appeared in England, 
Berjeau’s arly Dutch, German, and English 
Printers’ Marks; but besides being out of 
print, it is destitute of letterpress. 

This useful and entertaining handbook is 
divided into eight chapters. The introduc- 
tory chapter deals in a happy manner with 
the motif of the pictorial embellishment of 

* A Handbook of Printers’ Marks, by W. Roberts. 
George Bell and Sons. Imp. 16mo., pp. xvi, 261. 
Two hundred and sixty-three illustrated examples. 


Price 7s. 6d. net. We to acknowledge the 
courtesy of the publishers in lending blocks. 


printers’ marks. Mr. Roberts points out that 
the majority of them carry their own prima- 
facie explanation. The number of punning 
devices is very large. The earlier printers 
were specially enamoured of devices of this 
character. A striking example is that of 














GILLET COUTEAU. 


Michel le Noir, whose shield carries his 
initials surmounted by the head of a negress. 
The cunning device of the Paris printer, 
Gillet Couteau (1492), involves a double 
pun, firstly on his Christian name, the transi- 
tion from which to e@i//e¢ being easy and 
explaining the presence of a flowering pink, 
and secondly on his surname, by the three _ 
open knives, the largest of which is broken 
at the tip. 

The question of the mottoes of printers’ 
marks is also discussed. The greatest num- 
ber of these mottoes proclaim the printer’s 
faith to God, and loyalty to his king. For 
instance, Robert Macé, Rouen, has for his 
motto: “Ung dieu, ung roy, ung foy, ung 
loy.” Latin, Greek, and Hebrew mottoes of 
a religious character are not unusual. 

Under the head of “ The Printer’s Mark 
in England,” all the earlier examples are 
noted as well as most of the notable ones of 
later times. Caxton’s puzzling mark, gener- 
ally interpreted as “ W. 74. C.,” and referring 
to the date of the introduction of printing 
into England, is here engraved, as well as 
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those of Wynkyn de Worde, Pynson, and 
Notary. The mark of Richard Fawkes 
(1509-1530), who also appears as Faukes, 
Fakes, and Faques, has a good deal of 
artistic merit, and differs much in style from 
its predecessors. 
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RICHARD FAWKES. 


The marks of Peter Treveris, John Scott, 
Robert Copland, Robert Wyer, Andrew 
Hester, Thomas Berthelet, John Biddell, 
Thomas Vautralier, Richard Grafton, William 
Middleton, and John Wolfe, are all described 
and illustrated. John Day, one of the best- 





JOHN DAY. 


known and most prolific of our sixteenth- 
century printers (1546-1584), used a punning 
device, which is supposed to have a twofold 
reference, namely—(1) to himself, and (2) to 
the Reformation. “Arise, for it is Day,” 
strikes us nowadays as singularly irreverent 


in its personal application. Another of his 
marks has the motto: “ Etsi mors in Dies 
accelerat.” 

An interesting and excellently illustrated 
chapter on the printers’ marks of France is 
followed by a still fuller one on those of 
Germany and Switzerland. The mark of 
Jacob Stadelberger, of Heidelberg, is well 





JACOB STADELBERGER. 


worth noting as one of an unusual and 
elaborately heraldic character. It consists of 
three shields, surmounted by a helm, crest, 
and mantling. On the right are the arms of 
Bavaria, on the left those of Heidelberg, 
whilst the centre shield is supposed to repre- 
sent, with some freedom, the arms of Zurich. 

There are some elaborate and _ large 
pictorial “‘marks” given in the section that 
treats of those of Flemish and Dutch origin. 
The marks of Italy and Spain are next 
treated of, with special attention to those of 
Venice. The Aldine family come in at the 
head of the Venetian printers, not only in 
the well-known beauty of their typographical 
work, but also in the matter of marks. ‘The 
first Aldine anchor is that of Aldus Manutius 
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1494-1515), the founder of this dynasty of 
pg The first and rarest of his produc- 


tions was “ Musaei Opusculum de Herone et 
Leandro,” 1494 ; but it was not until 1503, in 
“Le Terze Rime de Dante,” that Aldus 
adopted as his mark the now generally re- 
cognised anchor. 


Three beautiful examples 


‘THE FIRST ALDINE ANCHOR. 


of the later Aldine anchors are also repro- 
duced by Mr. Roberts. This famous mark 
had been suggested by the reverse of the 
beautiful Vespasian silver medal, which had 
been presented to this printer by his friend 
Cardinal Bembo. 

Some modern examples bring to a con- 
clusion an admirable volume, for which we 
heartily thank both author and printer. It 
will prove a joy to every true book-lover. 


Motes on Armour in the Cower. 


No. I. 
By ViscounT D1L.Lon, V.P.S.A. 


—= 


HEN Benedick speaks of Claudio’s 
folly in falling in love, he com- 
pares his then condition with the 
time when “‘he would have walked 

ten mile afoot to see a good armour.” Such 
energy is no doubt most commendable, but 
it is not necessary for the dwellers in London. 
A short trip by the underground railway will 
set them down almost at the gates of the 
Tower of London, where they may see many 


a good suit. To the older generation the 
Tower had, of course, a partly zoological 
flavour; but to us nowadays who visit the 
Palace, Prison, Fortress, and Mint, of English 
history, the chief associations are those of 
military architecture and military ways and 
means. The institution of two free days in 
each week should by now have made the 
Tower familiar to all classes. But as the 
light has been thus let in on this most 
historic spot, so, many of the old and familiar 
shadows have faded away. The warders’ 
tales are less wonderful, and, indeed, most 
visitors are left to themselves to evolve from 
their own imaginations, more or less active, 
the stories of blood and terror which so 
delight adults as much as Helen’s babies. 
The national collection is not a very large 
one like those of Paris, Madrid, or Vienna, 
but it is, especially to an Englishman, one 
of very great interest and value, for there are 
some suits in it which can be indubitably 
attributed to famous personages. Of these 
suits perhaps the most valuable in point of 
art, execution, and personal interest, is that 
which has been supposed to have been a 
wedding present from the Emperor Maxi- 
milian to our Henry VIII. when he first 
embarked on the stormy sea of matrimony. 
Recent researches have, however, shown that, 
though a present from Maximilian to Henry 
VIII., this suit was only made and sent to 
him in the year 1514. The accounts of the 
Imperial treasury, as well as those of the 
town of Vienna, Augsburg, and other places, 
many of which have been printed in the 
sumptuous volumes of the Jahrbuch (of 
the K. Kunst Historisch Sammlung), show 
that the suit was made to order, by Conrad 
Seusenhofer, one of a famous family of 
armourers, and was sent over to England in 
the charge of Hans Seusenhofer, another 
member of the same family: This Hans 
arrived in England about May, 1514, and 
delivered the Imperial present to the bluff 
king, who was, more than most princes, 
qualified to appreciate the fine design and 
workmanship of the suit. For, Henry him- 
self was an inventor in the matter of armour, 
as we know from Hall, the chronicler, when 
describing the narrow escape the king had 
when jousting with his stout brother-in-law, 
Charles Brandon, and wearing a helmet of 
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his own design. But there is good ground 
for supposing that this horse armour did 
not form part of the gift, and indeed was 
made later, and in England perhaps, by 
Paul Van Ureland, Henry VIII.’s_bard- 
maker. Anyone examining the suit will 
see how cleverly the artist has managed 
to give an appearance of the metal being 
covered with engraving, while at the same 
time not making the designs too close or 
intricate. If, then, we turn to the horse 
armour of the same suit, we shall see that 
the same effect has been produced, but in a 
less artistic manner, for the designs are much 
more crowded and involved. The method 
of executing the lines also seems to indicate 
a different hand, for on examining the body 
armour with a magnifying glass, it will be 
seen that each line is not a straight furrow, 
but has been produced by working a broad- 
pointed tool forward one corner at a time, 
as a pavior moves a heavy paving-stone, 
and so producing a sort of zigzag line like 
this aeae~. The lines on the horse armour 
indicate a different tool and manner of work- 
ing. ‘The treatment of the St. George on 
the breastplate is also different from that of 
the figures in the groups on the bard or 
barbe. In the accounts for payment the body 
armour, duriss, only is mentioned, and we are 
told that there was a more than usual amount 
of metal used, the king being of large build. 
The body armour, as well as the horse 
armour, was originally silvered over, and this 
was effected by means of tin, lead, and copper, 
which occur in the account of expenses, 
Portions of the silver may still be seen where 
it has not been rubbed off by the exertions 
of the armoury attendants up to within some 
few years ; since when nothing harder than 
flannel and oils, etc., have been permitted. 
It may seem very barbarous to have cleaned 
armour with emery and sand-paper, but there 
is no doubt such was the treatment for white 
armour in former times, for in the account 
of the necessary stores to be laid in for the 
Earl of Northumberland when going to the 
wars in the fifth year of Henry VIII. occur 
emmery and oyle. Still, it must have been 
only for plain white armour that such heroic 
treatment was in use, unless we are to suppose 
that the owners and wearers of rich suits often 
went to the expense of regilding their 
armour. 


Another suit, or rather part of one, of 
Henry VIII. which is well worthy of note is 
that which has been called the tonlet, or, as 
in the Tower inventories it is written, the 
trundlet suit. This includes at present a 
very stout bascinet, such as was used for 
combats in the lists or champ clos, and 
weighing with its vizor some 13 lb. This 
bascinet, which bears the mark twice repeated 
of the famous Missaglia, a Milanese name 
of note among armourers, has lost the spring 
attachment for keeping the vizor down; but 
the same vizor has been strengthened by 
small plates of metal with circular holes in 
them, being riveted behind the slits intended 
to give passage for sight and air. This 
bascinet, in which the head could move with 
comparative freedom, was bolted on to the 
breast and back-plates, and would be lined 
with padding and silk. We know from pay- 
ments by this king that some of his armour 
was lined with yellow silk, covering a wadded 
protection of carded wool. There was per- 
haps nearly as much freedom for movement 
of the head as the modern diver has in his 
helmet, which also is made to rest on his 
shoulders, for no human neck could for any 
time have sustained the weight of metal to 
give the necessary protection which is afforded 
by such a headpiece as this. Round the neck 
of the bascinet is engraved the collar of the 
most noble Order of the Garter, and on the 
shoulder-pieces of the arm defences are 
figures of the Virgin, etc. 

The most curious part of the present suit 
is the tonlet, a system of lames or half-hoops 
of steel, which, supported by leather straps 
inside, descend nearly to the knees in form 
of a short petticoat. These lames or plates 
can be raised just as the laths of a modern 
Venetian blind might be, by the hand. Un- 
fortunately the proper gauntlets and the 
whole of the leg defences are wanting. 

The suit of tilting armour of Robert 
Dudley, Earl of Leicester, is remarkable in 
many ways. It is a fine one as regards con- 
struction, and the ornamentation which takes 
the form of indented representations of the 
ragged staff, gives a personality to it which 
is further accentuated by the occurrence of 
the initials of the noble owner, R.D., repeated 
in many places. It has also the two extra 
pieces especially used for the tilt-yard, namely, 
the grand guard and volant piece, and also the 
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elbow piece, which, as has been shown in the 
Archeological Journal, vol. x\vi., p. 129, is the 
real pasguard. That name has been wrongly 
applied to those upright plates of metal 
which, sometimes forming part of the shoulder 
defences, at other times, as in this suit, 
merely attached thereto by pins with linch- 
pins, served to protect the sides of the neck 
from blows of a sword or lance. In the 
present suit these upright guards are wanting, 
but in the drawing by Zucchero of the Earl 
in this very suit, they are seen attached to 
the shoulders. But a very notable detail in 
this suit, and one of great use in fixing its 
date, is the engraving round the neck, of the 
collar of the Order of St. Michael, with which 
Dudley was invested at Whitehall in 1566. 
We all know how jealous the Virgin Queen 
was on the subject of her sheep being marked 
with another shepherd’s mark, and this suit 
shows what very great favour the earl enjoyed, 
when he was thus permitted to display the 
collar of a foreign sovereign at the tilt-yard. 
The date of his death, 1588, thus forms a 
limit of twenty-two years within which we 
know the suit must have been made. Another 
curious point is the occurrence in every case 
of the crescent as a mark of cadency on the 
ragged staf. Dudley, though a younger son, 
was to all intents and purposes the head of 


his own family, and this confession of cadency 


is not a little remarkable. Of the suit attri- 
buted to his stepson and successor in the 
favour of the queen, Robert Devereux, Earl 
of Essex, we need only say that it has been a 
very good suit, having been, as also was 
Leicester’s, much gilt, though both have lost 
nearly all that enrichment by the severe course 
of cleaning to which the whole collection 
was formerly subjected. The motto engraved 
on the so-called Essex suit—Futura Preterita 
—has not been specially associated with the 
unfortunate favourite, and the only thing 
known for certain is that at the coronation 
of George II. the champion wore it. 

There is another suit which has a great 
interest and value for all military students of 
past times, and that is the small one made 
for Charles I. as prince. We here see the 
real armament of the cavalry soldier or 
cuirassier of the early part of the seventeenth 
century, and if the helmet, arm, and leg 
defences be removed, and the pikeman’s, 


pott, and taces be substituted, there is the 
equipment of the ordinary infantry soldier. 
The suit is richly ornamented, but the design 
is not sacrificed to the ideas of art. The 
gilt suit presented to Charles when king, 
shows us how much and how fast the real 
practical art of the armourer had fallen in a 
few years, its gorgeous appearance lacking 
the good useful forms of the early suits. In 
James II. we see all that survived to the 
days of the Revolution in the way of armour, 
the steel cap, breast-plate and back-plate, and 
the long metal gauntlet defending the left 
arm as far as the elbow. These pieces all 
bear the marks of royal ownership. After 
this period armour fell out of use, and though 
at one period of Marlborough’s wars the 
cuirass was revived, yet we are told that 
Corporal John sent home the back-plates as 
not being necessary for his men. Not again 
till on the occasion of King George IV.’s 
coronation (July, 1821) did the breast and 
back plate reappear on English soldiers, and 
since then only for corps d’élite. Many 
schemes have been proposed to protect our 
Jrail bodies from the effects of musketry, but 
it is not likely that any metal defence will 
again be worn in actual war. 

There are probably no objects in the 
Tower more sought for and gloated over 
than the beheading axe, the block, and the 
so-called instruments of torture. Of these 
we may say a few words, as to how much 
authentic history belongs to them. There 
was in the collection in 1679 “a heading 
axe,” and if this be the one then mentioned, 
it may have served at the execution of the 
aged Lord Stafford, one of the many victims 
of the infamous Titus Oates in December, 
1680. The failure of the Rye House plot 
in 1683 supplied more patients for the sharp 
medicine of this or another axe when the 
freedom-loving Algernon Sidney and William 
Lord Russell, so touchingly assisted by Lady 
Rachel, perished on Tower Hill. Monmouth, 
indeed, escaped, but in two years all but six 
days, he “‘tried the edge of the axe with his 
nail to see whether it were sharp enough.” 
The axe was indeed sharp enough, but the 
executioner, the Jack Ketch who gave his 
name to so many successors, lost his nerve, 
and despite the handsome presents he re- 
ceived from the Duke, only completed his 
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dreadful work in five blows. Had James 
stayed longer on the throne than he did, the 
axe had probably done more work in his 
reign, but as it was, some thirty years elapsed 
before the Earl of Derwentwater and Lord 
Kenmure suffered the extreme penalty of the 
law on February 24, 1716, for their share in 
the rising of 1715. Yet another thirty years 
elapsed ere the heading axe again vindicated 
the cause of the House of Hanover, and 
Lords Kilmarnock and Balmerino died, the 
former with one blow, the latter, who previ- 
ously, according to Walpole, had felt its 
edge, with three blows, but we are told that 
the first blow took away all sensation. This 
was in August, 1746,* and in April of the 
following year the axe performed its last duty 
by, at one blow, dividing the short stout 
neck of “ the old fox Lovat.” These execu- 
tions the axe before us may have assisted at, 
but what of the axe shown as used at the 
executions of Anne Bullen and the hand- 
some Robert Devereux? Well, Anne Bullen 
and Catherine Howard suffered death by the 
sword, the former at the hands of the execu- 
tioner of St. Omer, not, as has been supposed, 
him of Calais; and a heading axe does not 
appear in the Tower inventories before the 
year 1679. Surely the victims mentioned 
above were famous enough to give a possible 
interest to the axe we see nowadays, without 
importing the impossible into its history. 

As to the block, the late Mr. Doyne Bell, 
in his “ Chapel in the Tower,” states that a new 
block was provided for the execution of the 
Lord Lovat. Now, the history of the block 
shown in the Tower is but slight. Lieut.- 
General Milman, C.B., the present major of 
the Tower, possesses a letter dated March 15, 
1825, in which Mr. Bayley, the historian of 
the Tower, acknowledges the offer on the 
part of John Poynden, Esq., of the block on 
which the Lord Lovat was beheaded. We 
do not know how the latter gentleman became 
possessed of such an interesting object, but 
it is clear that the account given in the cata- 
logue of 1859, in which Mr. Petrie is stated 
to have received the block from Mr. Lysons, 
and to have presented it to the Tower 
authorities, is incorrect. On most occasions 
when there was any sentiment attaching to 


* On December 8 Charles Ratcliffe, brother of the 
Earl of Derwentwater, was also beheaded. 


the victim, the block and all things connected 
with the execution were burnt. Such was 
the case with regard to the executions of 
Mary Queen of Scots, and of Charles I., and 
it only seems an ordinary precaution to avoid 
the preservation of mementoes; but the 
victims of 1745 must have had as many and 
indeed perhaps more sympathizers than the 
two sovereigns mentioned, 

The so-called “collar of torture taken 
from the Spanish Armada” appears to have 
been in the Tower at the end of Henry VIII.’s 
reign, and was, indeed, only a specimen of 
the class of instruments placed on prisoners 
not with a view to torture, but for detention. 
Hall speaks of such a collar being put on a 
man’s neck, and being “very grievous to be 
borne,” but as we now see the object filled 
with lead and labelled, it gives an exaggerated 
view of the hard and severe habits of the 
Middle Ages. ‘The lead has been added in 
comparatively modern times, probably about 
1660, from which period most of the ex- 
travagant tales connected with the collection 
date. Another instance of this omne ignotum 
pro terribili is the helmet with ram’s horns, 
for very many years called that of Will 
Somers, the jester of Henry VIII. This 
was a present from the Emperor Maxi- 
milian to Henry VIII., and is a fine armet 
which was originally silvered over, the horns 
being gilt. It was probably for use in one 
of those grotesque tournaments often men- 
tioned in those days, and the vizor in form 
of a human face may or may not be original. 
Anyhow, it is not until the inventory of 1660 
that the absurd attribution, and the rather 
coarse tales supplementing the same, appear. 
The public are in a great degree responsible 
for many of the shortcomings of the Tower 
collection. They like stories to be told them 
about each object, and the inventive faculties 
of Tower warders and others have been fully 
exercised in pandering to this depraved taste. 
Then, again, it is a question whether, except 
for horsemen’s armour, figures are suitable, 
but the public like to see a figure covered from 
top to toe, from head to foot, with metal, 
and to meet this taste figures have been 
made up, in some cases from as many as five 
distinct suits of armour. It seems to us that 
the foreign way, as at the Musée d'Artillerie, is 
far preferable. There the armour of foot is 
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shown on stands of plain form. When there 
are only portions of a suit they only show 
the portions of that suit, and besides this, for 
purposes of examination, it is far better to 
have the armour on stands to which it can 
be affixed without the addition of dust- 
collecting clothes, grotesque faces and robust 
legs, which have to be spokeshaved down, 
unless the armour is strained, to encompass 
them. In former days, when the armour of 
the Tower went out on Lord Mayor’s days, 
and other occasions, it did not receive that 
care which it deserves, plume-holders were 
fixed on anyhow, and, indeed, the splendid 
engraved suit of Henry VIII. still suffers from 
such ill-usage, the armet having been strained 
to close it over a plume-holder above the 
nape of the neck, the proper place for attach- 
ment of a plume, near the top of the crest, 
having been ignored. It is earnestly to be 
hoped that on no future occasion will .the 
historically priceless suits in the Tower be 
lent out to make a show for a wealthy body 
like the City of London, who, if men in 
armour are necessary, should and could have 
suits made for such displays. 

This note is already too long, but with our 
editor’s permission I will again some day 
return to the charge, and refer to some other 
noteworthy objects in our national collec- 
tion. 


boly Celis of Scotland: their 
Legends and Superstitions. 
By R. C. Hops, F.S.A., F.R.S.L. 
(Continued from vol. xxviii., p. 265.) 
AYRSHIRE. 


MAYBOLE: PENNYGLENS CROSS, OR LADY CROSS 
WELL. 

This well enjoyed a great reputation for 
the cure of cows “taken with the severe ill, 
and was carried great distances, as by ‘ drink- 
ing thairof they aré healed.’” 


KIRKCOLM: ST. COLUMBA’S WELL, 

In this parish (Kirkcolm) there is a well 
of very pure water, where, according to 
tradition, St. Columba used to baptize the 
early Christians. None of the histories tell 


of S. Columba having been in this part of 
Galloway. Still, from the reverence in which 
he was held, many churches were dedicated 
to him, this among the number. The parish 
is named after him (Kirk Columba), and, 
according to Sir Herbert Maxwell, our best 
and safest archeologist, the name of this 
estate (Corswall) was originally Crosswell, a 
cross having been erected here from its 
peculiar sanctity. There is a cross here (in 
Mr. Carrick Moore’s grounds) which is 
figured by the late John Stuart in his great 
work, Zhe Sculptured Stones of Scotland, sup- 
posed to be of the seventh or eighth century. 
But this cross is known to have been built 
into a church three miles hence, which was 
pulled down at the Reformation, when it was 
built into the church of Kirkcolm, which 
last, being ruinous in 1822, was pulled down, 
and Mr. Moore’s father secured the stone 
and placed it where it now stands. 
ARGYLESHIRE. 

There is one other “ Witches’ Well” on 
the flank and nearly at the top of the 
Hithanslinghan, a hill overlooking the small 
hamlet of Newton, some few miles lower 
down Loch Figune than Inverary, and on 
the opposite side. It was long a “holy 
well,” but has now fallen into disuse. 


PERTHSHIRE. 
STORMONT: GREW’S WELL. 


One of these still sacred springs of heal- 
ing is situated in the Stormont district of 
Perthshire, near the foot of the mountains of 
Benachally, arid the wondrous power of 
Grew’s Well was at one time bruited far 
and wide. “Its waters, like those of 
Logiebryde Well,” writes Dr. Marshall in his 
Historic Scenes in Perthshire, “ were endowed 
with miraculous healing virtue; and both 
of them were resorted to by multitudes, 
some of them from great distances, for the 
cure of diseases with which they were 
afflicted. . . . The records of the Presbytery 
of Auchterarder bear the labour and travail 
which it had in dealing with the devotees 
who repaired for healing to those Bethesdas. 
... But the custom was too old and 
inveterate to be stopped by ecclesiastical 
censure. An Auchtergaven friend, resident 
near the village of Bankfoot, writes us [about 
the year 1880]: ‘I do not remember of any- 
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one to my knowledge applying to Logie 
Well (for a cure); but I have known them 
go to Grew’s Well, near Dunkeld. Indeed, 
I remember remonstrating, only a few years 
ago, with the grandmother of a sick child 
for taking it, in cold weather, to Grew’s 
Well ; but she had her answer ready: “ The 
Bible tells us 0’ the pool o’ Siloam!” I said 
that when the Bible told one of Grew’s 
Well curing people I’d believe it, but not till 
then.’ ” 

From an old woman who was born within 
a few miles of this well, in the second or 
third year of this century, the present writer 
has gleaned the following facts. During 
her girlhood large numbers of people 
annually visited the well, with a serious 
belief in its efficacy. Zhe day of virtue was 
the first Sunday of May, not according to 
the new reckoning, but Old Style, which 
seems to suggest that in medizeval times the 
date coincided with Pentecost, or Whit-Sun- 
day. ‘The visitors came from a considerable 
distance, from all directions, beginning to 
arrive on the Saturday, and camping over- 
night on the adjoining hillside. Booths 
were erected for selling liquor, more solid 
refreshments being presumably brought by 
each. They brought children in great 
numbers, and on the eventful Sunday 
bathed them in the well, the child’s “ shift ” 
being left as an offering in each case. They 
also left pennies and halfpennies, and the 
poorest or most miserly left pins. [Pins, 
rags, and halfpennies are the recognised offer- 
ings in many other instances in the British 
Isles.] No good whatever was expected to 
result from the bathing if no offering was 
left. Although it was chiefly understood to 
cure children’s diseases, the well, or the 
stones beside it, had also a miraculous effect 
upon grown-up people, who obtained relief 
from rheumatism, for example, by leaning 
backwards over a certain stone. The account 
given by this old woman refers to a time 
when great faith was placed in the healing 
powers of this magic spring ; but even at the 
present day that faith is not quite dead. It 
is true that the modern picnic is now the 
representative of the “holy fair” previously 
described, and if these festive pilgrims do 
drop anything into the well, or test the virtue 
of the anti-rheumatic stone, it is only as a 


part of the day’s fun. But the writer of 
these lines remembers seeing a woman 
engaged in washing her child, who was 
afflicted with some skin disease, in the waters 
of this well, she and her husband having 
travelled thither for this express purpose 
from a place fifteen or twenty miles off. This 
took place about seven years ago. Fortu- 
nately for the child, there happened to be no 
fewer than three doctors in the party that 
witnessed this proceeding, and their com- 
bined wisdom afforded the good woman a 
prescription which, without working a miracle, 
would doubtless cure the child. Yet we may 
be sure that the mother would still cherish 
a secret belief that the recovery was the 
result of her pious pilgrimage, which, indeed, 
would be, in one sense, a correct deduction. 
It is easily understood that springs possess- 
ing medicinal properties would, in a super- 
stitious age, be regarded with reverence by 
those who had experienced their genuinely 
curative effects. But it is more difficult to 
account for the origin of the belief that 
certain waters could “minister to a mind 
diseased.”—-David MacRichie, 1893. 


ST, FILLAN’S WELL. 


Sir Walter Scott, in referring to 
Saint Fillan’s blessed well, 
Whose spring can frenzied dreams dispel, 
And the crazed brain restore, 

states that “there are in Perthshire several 
wells and springs dedicated to St. Fillan, 
which are still places of pilgrimage and 
offerings, even to the present day. They 
are held powerful in cases of madness ; and, 
in some of very late occurrence, lunatics 
have been left all night bound to the holy 
stone, in confidence that the saint would 
cure and unloose them before morning.” 
Of course, the various saints in the calendar 
have separate attributes ascribed to each, 
and the cure of insanity appears to have 
been St. Fillan’s special métier. But the 
origin of this faith must be looked for in an 
earlier age than that which witnessed the 
foundation of the Church of Rome.—Jdid. 


SUTHERLANDSHIRE. 
LOCH MANAAR. 
Close to Dun Vider is Loch Manaar, 
where dozens of people come twice every 
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year for the cure of diseases. They come 
before sunrise, bathe in the loch, walk 
round it, drink from a holy well, and throw 
some pieces of money into the loch. There 
is a legend about this loch, which I forget ; 
but a woman was chased by a priest, and 
threw something in it, and called out that it 
was Loch Manaar—that is, the loch of my 
shame.—roc. S. of A., Scot., vii. 273. 


ISLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 
ISLE OF MAY: LADY’S WELL. 

Some curious stories are told about this 
well ; one of the most curious, too long to 
quote here, will be found in Historical 
Sketches of the Island of May. This conse- 
crated fountain was guarded by a priest set 
specially apart for the purpose, and only one 
patient was admitted at a time. The revenues 
derived from the sale of its waters seem to 
have been very considerable, and belonged 
entirely to the church on the island. It 
would seem, however, that the waters were 
not always effectual in curing the disease, in 
which case the despotic lords of the poor 
unfortunates very often devised means to 
sever the sacred knot that bound them 
together ; and too often, in those days of 
debased and perverted justice, the manner of 
getting rid of the victim was not too strictly 
or too often called in question ; then, after 
the tree that “‘ bare no fruit” was cut down, 
the survivor took to himself a more “ fruitful 
vine.” This well is still spoken of in the east 
of Fife, all round that portion of the coast 
facing the May; and “ wherever, amongst 
the constantly unfolding secrets of futurity, a 
human being of dubious parentage exhibits 
itself on the stage of existence (a circum- 
stance by no means so rare as a Christmas 
butterfly), the common remark is still familiar 
to all, that it has come from the island of 
May.” 

ISLE OF SKYE: LOCH-SIANT WELL. 

“Loch-siant Well, in Skie, is much fre- 
quented by strangers, as well as the inhabi- 
tants of the isle, who generally believe it to 
be a specific for several diseases, such as 
stitches, headaches, ~stone, consumptions, 
megrim. Several of the common people 
oblige themselves by a vow to come to this 
well and make the ordinary tour about it, called 
Dessil, which is performed thus: they move 


thrice round the well, proceeding sun-ways, 
from east to west, and soon. This is done 
after drinking of the water; and when one 
goes away from the well it is a never-failing 
custom to leave some small offering on the 
stone which covers the well. There is a 
small coppice near it, of which none of the 
natives dare venture to cut the least branch, 
for fear of some signal judgment to follow 
upon it.” He speaks of a well of similar 
quality, at which, after drinking, they make 
a tour, and then an offering of some small 
token, such as a pin, needle, farthing, or the 
like, on the stone cover which is above the 
well.—Martin’s Hist. of the Western Islands 
of Scotland, p. 140. 


ISLE OF ST. KILDA: TOUR-BIR-NIM-BEAG, 


In this isle are plenty of excellent fountains 
or springs ; that near the female warriors’ 
house is reputed the best ; it is called Zour- 
bir-nim-beag, importing no less than the well 
of qualities or virtues ; it runs from east to 
west, being sixty paces ascent above the sea. 
A writer says: “I drank of it twice—an 
English quart each time ; it was very clear, 
exceedingly cold, light, and diuretic ; I was 
not able to hold my hand in it abovea few 
minutes for its coldness. The inhabitants 
of Harris find it effectual against windy- 
cholics, gravel, and headaches. This well 
hath a cover of stone. There is a very large 
well near the town called St. Kilda’s Well, 
from which the island is supposed to derive 
its name ; this water is not inferior to that 
above-mentioned ; it runs to the south-east 
from the north-west. The taste of the 
water of those wells was so agreeable to me 
that for several weeks after the best fountains 
in the adjacent isles seemed to have lost 
their relish.” 

NEDRONE WELL. 


Here was an altar, on which those who 
sought by invocation the presiding genius 
laid down their offerings—shells, rags, pins, 
etc. 

ISLE OF ARRAN: THE SIMMERLUAK WELL. 

“ A spring of pure water, this bath, much 
resorted to in the age of superstition, and 
celebrated for the healing virtues alleged to 
have been communicated to it by the prayers 
and blessings of the saints.” 
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ISLE OF ISLAY : TOUBIR-IN-KNAHAR. 
A mile on the south-west side of the cave 
Uah Vearnag is the celebrated well called 
Toubir-in-Knahar, which, in the ancient 
language, is as much as to say the well has 
sailed from one place to another ; for it is a 
received tradition of the vulgar inhabitants 
of this isle, and the opposite isle of Colon- 
say, that this well was first at Colonsay, until 
an impudent woman happened to wash her 
hands in it, and that immediately after the 
well, being thus abused, came in an instant to 
Islay, where it is like to continue, and is ever 
since esteemed a catholicon for diseases by 
the natives and adjacent islanders, and the 
great resort to it is commonly every quarter- 
day. It is common with sick people to make 
a vow to come to the well, and after drinking 
it they make a tour sun-ways round it, and 
then leave an offering of some small token, 
such as a pin, needle, farthing, or the like, on 
the stone cover which is above the well. 
But if the patient is not like to recover, a 
proxy is sent to the well, who acts as above- 
mentioned, and carries home some of the 
water, to be drunk by the sick person. There 
is a little chapel beside the well, to which 
such as had found the benefit of the water 
came back and returned thanks to God for 
their recovery. 


ISLE OF LEWIS: CHADER WELL. 

Those who drank of the Chader Well, in 

the island of Lewis, two hundred years ago, 

made a bold experiment, for if convalescence 

did not immediately follow the draught, 
death would do so. It was kill or cure ! 


SHADAR : ST. ANDREW'S WELL. 

St. Andrew’s Well, in the village of Shadar, 
is by the vulgar natives made a test to know 
if a sick person will die of the distemper he 
labours under. They send one with a wooden 
dish to bring some of the water to the 
patient, and if the dish, which is then laid 
softly upon the surface of the water, turn 
round sun-ways, they conclude that the 
patient will recover of that distemper, but 
if otherwise that he will die. — Martin’s 
Western Islands, p. 7. 


ISLE OF GIGHA: WELL OF TARBAT. 
The well is famous for having the com- 
mand of the wind. Six feet above where 


the water gushes out there is a heap of 
stones, which forms a cover to the sacred 
fount. When a person wished fora fair wind, 
this part was opened with great solemnity, 
the stones carefully removed, and the well 
cleaned with a wooden dish or clam-shell. 
This being done, the water was several times 
thrown in the direction from which the 
wished-for wind was to blow, and this action 
was accompanied by a certain form of words, 
which the person repeated every time he 
threw the water. When the ceremony was 
over, the well was again carefully shut up, to 
prevent fatal consequences, it being firmly 
believed that were the place left open it 
would occasion a storm, which would over- 
whelm the whole island.—Martin’s Western 
Islands, p. 230; Sinclair’s Stat. Acc, viii. 52. 
ISLE OF GIGHA: TOUBIR-MORE. 

There is a well in the north end of this 
isle called Zoubir-more, i.¢., a great well, 
because of its effects, for which it is famous 
among the islanders, who, together with the 
inhabitants, used it as a catholicon for diseases. 
It is covered with stone and clay, because 
the natives fancy that the stream that flows 
from it might overflow the isle, and it is 
always opened by a Diroch, i.e., an inmate, 
else they think it would not exert its virtues. 
They ascribe one very extraordinary effect to 
it, and it is this: That when any foreign 
boats are wind-bound here (which often 
happens), the master of the boat ordinarily 
gives the native that lets the water run a 
piece of money; and they say that im- 
mediately afterwards the wind changes in 
favour of those that are thus detained by 
contrary winds. Every stranger that goes to 
drink of the water of this well is accustomed 
to leave on the stone cover a piece of money, 
a needle, pin, or one of the prettiest varie- 
gated stones they can find. 
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THE first meeting of the new session of the Society 
OF ANTIQUARIES was held on November 23, Mr, A. 


W. Franks, President, in the chair. Sir T. N. Deane 
exhibited a remarkable object in the shape of a cock 
or fowl, formed partly of ivory and partly of bronze. 
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The object is about 3 inches long, and is pierced by 
a bronze rod or staff for affixing it to something.- It 
was found in the space between the high altar and the 
east wall of Innisfallen Abbey during recent excava- 
tions. Its purpose and date are alike doubtful. Mr. 

_ Davies, on behalf of the Woolhope Naturalists’ 
Field Club, submitted a paper ‘fOn an Archeological 
Survey of Herefordshire,” accompanied by maps and 
a topographical index of discoveries. Mr. Mickle- 
thwaite read a paper descriptive of some medizval 
pottery found at Fountains and Kirkstall Abbeys, with 
special reference to a peculiar variety decorated in 
slip with stripes, flowers, leaves, and other ornaments. 
This pottery, which has hitherto been found only in 
a few Yorkshire abbeys, seems to have been unncticed 
hitherto by collectors. In illustration of Mr. Mickle- 
thwaite’s paper a fine series of examples was exhibited : 
those from Fountains through the kindness of the 
Marquis of Ripon; those from Kirkstall by the 
courtesy of the Mayor and Corporation of Leeds. [A 
few fragments of the same kind of pottery were found 
last autumn at the excavations of Watton Priory by 
the East Riding Antiquarian Society.—Ep.]—At the 
meeting on November 30, the following exhibitions 
and communications were laid before the society: A 
German Bzblia in rebus of the sixteenth century, 
belonging to the Earl of Denbigh, by Mr. Everard 
Green, F.S.A.; matrices of medizeval seals in the 
Kirmingham Museum and Art Gallery, by Mr. Whit- 
worth Wallis, F.S.A.; and exploration of a Saxon 
cemetery on High Down, Sussex, by Mr. C. H. Read, 
Sec. S.A.—The subjects discussed at the meeting on 
December 7 were: A pair of gofering irons, by W. 
Money, F.S.A., local Secretary for Berks; on the 
seals of archdeacons, by W. H. St. John Hope, M.A. ; 
on a St. John’s head in alabaster from Ratisbon, with 
notes upon other continental examples, by Albert 
Hartshorne, F.S.A. 


26 
At the meeting of the RoyAL ARCHAOLOGICAL IN- 
STITUTE on December 6, Mr. J. Gooden Chisholm 
exhibited a black-figured amphora, which had pre- 
viously belonged to the late Professor T. L. Donald- 
son, representing the combat between Athena and a 
heavy -armed warrior, presumably Enkelados, on 
which a paper was read by Mr. Talfourd Ely. After 
discussing the origin, style, ornament, and probable 
date of the vase, Mr. Ely proceeded to give a sketch 
of the versions of the myth in question as treated by 
ancient authors and artists. He pointed out that 
Apollodorus incorporated various traditions in his 
account of the giganto-machia; and that while the 
vase painters (with one exception) kept to the epic 
conception of anthropomorphic giants, the sculptors 
and gem engravers soon began to introduce more 
sensational types, a tendency much developed under 
the influence of the Pergamene school. Mr. Ely 
distinguished the scheme of single combat (as in the 
vase under review) from those representations in which 
Athena forms one of a triad of deities in the giganto- 
machia. Some account was then given of the other 
vases (for the most part black -figured', on which 
Athena and Enkelados may be recognised, and also 
of the chief sculptural representations of the subject. 
Mr. J. H. Round read a paper on the ‘‘ Introduction 
of Armorial Bearings into England,” in which he 
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opposed the accepted view that the close of the twelfth 
century was the date of their first appearance, and 
showed that an equestrian seal exists, on which the 
well-known Clare coat is found not later than 1146, 
its evidence being confirmed by two other Clare seals 
of about the same date. Mr. Round also showed 
that the Count of Meulon’s seal, with its chequy bear- 
ings, could not be later than 1150. Planché was 
shown to have been misled in the matter, and the 
reign of Stephen was suggested as the most likely time 
for the introduction of distinct armorial bearings, 
6 2 25 

At the first meeting of this session of the BRITISH 
ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, held on Novem- 
ber 15, Mr. R. Quick exhibited some interesting 
antiquities 1ecently {ound in Egypt, among which was 
a finely-carved face in sycamore wood. Mr. Oliver 
described the brass of William Brian, ob. 1395, at 
Seal, Kent. The monument is in perfect condition, 
and the figure is represented in plate armour. Mr. 
Loftus Brock, F.S.A., reported that the recent de- 
molitions close up to the Roman Bath, Strand Lane, 
had not revealed any evidence of Roman work adjoin- 
ing to it on any part of the south side. Mr. Cecil 
Davis described the curious seat in St. Nicholas 
Church, made for the craft of Bakers—‘ Baxters” in 
1607. It is remarkable for having each of its panels 
filled with a merchants’ mark. A full-sized drawing 
was exhibited. Mr. J. M. Wood described some ex- 
cavations now in progress for the waterworks supply 
at Colchester, and exhibited a large collection of 
fragments of Samian ware, ornamented with figures of 
gladiators, etc., which were found during the progress 
of the works. The first paper was ‘‘ On the Parish 
Church of Leeds, Kent,” by the Rev. J. Cave Browne. 
The fabric is an interesting building containing some 
good features of Norman work, but in the recent 
restoration several Saxon windows were found, each 
having deep splays inside and out. Some of the 
masonry is formed of what has been called tufa, which 
proves to be a light deposit of lime which is dug in 
the locality. The fine screen, now partially restored, 
was described by Mr. Saunders, who exhibited a draw- 
ing showing it in its perfect condition. Several 
photographs of the church were also exhibited. The 
fabric is close to the site of Leeds Priory, of which 
there are no remains visible above ground, but the 
church was shown by documentary evidence to be of 
earlier foundation. The second paper was ‘*On 
Merchants’ Marks,” by H. Syer Cuming, Esq., 
F.S.A. (Scotland). The history of these curious signs 
was traced, and the paper was illustrated by sketches 
of various examples, most of which were found either 
in the river Thames, or in excavations on the site of 
old Steelyard in Thames Street. 
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At the monthly meeting of the Society oF ANTI- 


QUARIFS OF NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, held on 
November 29, the following papers were read: (1) 
‘*Obituary Notice of the late Richard Cail, a vice- 
president of the society,” by Rev. E. H. Adamson ; 
(2) ‘* The Advertisement Columns of old Newspapers,” 
by Mr. W. W. Tomlinson ; (3) ‘‘ Notes on Hesley- 
side MSS.,” by Messrs. W. L. and O. J. Charlton; 
(4) ‘* Notes on the Roman Military Organization, and 
the Roman’s daily. life in Northumberland, with 
D 
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lantern illustrations from the Trajan and Antonine 
columns, and from objects found in Northumberland,” 
by Mr. J. P. Gibson. 


~~ s 2% 


The members of the East RIDING ANTIQUARIAN 
SocIETY met in the Council Chamber of the Town 
Hall, Hull, on December 4 to hold the first winter 
meeting of the session of 1893-94. The Mayor, Coun- 
cillor Charles Richardson, presided over a large 
attendance that completely filled the chamber. After 
the election of several new members, Mr. J. H.- Hirst 
exhibited two brass rubbings from Cottingham, a 
carefully - measured ground plan of the church of 
Watton, and an exceedingly ingenious model, show- 
ing how the reversible windows of the Gilbertine 
might be disposed to work. Mr. J. G. Hall showed 
and described a large cinerary urn from Sancton, with 
other Anglo-Saxon remains, including the fragments 
of a drinking-cup of bronze. The Rev. H. E. 
Maddock showed several prehistoric weapons found 
at or near Patrington, and some medizval coinage of 
great rarity. Rev. Dr. Cox (the President) exhibited 
and described a number of tiles from Watton, with 
designs of the double-headed eagle, alphabets, etc., 
several fine fragments of carving of a merit similar to 
that of the celebrated Percy shrine. He also spoke 
as to the peculiarities of the ground plan of Watton, 
and gave an abstract in English of the remarkable 
statutes of the Gilbertine Order. The Mayor wel- 
comed the members of the society, and remarked how 
pleasurable it was to him to meet them in the Council 
Chamber. It was the first meeting he had attended 
of the Antiquarian Society, but he knew that the study 
of antiquities and the historical associations of the 
East Riding, was a very interesting subject. The 
town of Hull itself was very rich in these associations, 
and he sometimes thought it would be of great advan- 
tage if tablets were placed on interesting buildings, so 
that strangers would be able to see what the town 
actually possessed, and what it was noted for. In 
the absence of Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, Secretary 
of the Society of Antiquaries, Dr. Cox read on his 
behalf a paper upon the ‘‘ Insignia of the Corporation 
of Kingston-upon- Hull,” and whilst he was doing so, 
Mr. Wildridge, the Secretary, handed round the 
various portions of the insignia now in existence for 
inspection by the audience. The paper was exceed- 
ingly interesting, alike to the members of the society 
and visitors, a number of ladies being amongst the 
latter. After referring to the granting of the first 
royal charter to the town in 1299, the paper stated 
that the town of Kingston-upon-Hull was made a 
county in itself in 1440. The insignia of the town 
consisted of two swords, a great mace, two lesser 
maces, two water-bailiff’s staves, several seals, two 
garters, and other things. In 1440 Henry VL., by 
charter, conferred the privilege of having a sword, 
‘*bourn before the Mayor,” upon the town, and in 
July of the same year, the privilege of wearing 
‘* gowns, hoods, and cloaks, in manner and form of 
the Mayor and Corporation of the City of London,” 
was conferred upon the civic dignitaries of the town. 
A sword of state was immediately bought, and in the 
various accounts of the borough for that period were 
such items as “one cloth of gold 16s. 8d.,” ‘‘ one 


piece of blue velvet 3s. 4d.,” ‘‘ black velvet 5s. 8d.,” 
all for the sword; whilst to the goldsmith was paid 
44 7s. 10d., and to the armourer for the sword 12s, 
The existing sword of state, although it had lost its 
original blade, still had some of the original article 
about it, the guard especially, which was distinctly of 
the period of about 1440. Local traditions stated that 
this sword was given to the town in 1551 by 
Henry VIII., but the lecturer remarked there could 
be no doubt that it was made in 1440. The second 
sword, which was 3 feet 2 inches long, bore the date 
of 1636. At one time, the bearers of the swords used 
to wear special caps upon their heads, but this had 
been discontinued; and Mr. Hope thought, if the 
‘* cap of maintenance” was still in existence, it would 
be a graceful act if the present owner would give it to 
the town, and restore it to the insignia of the borough 
(applause). The maces were next minutely described, 
and various items quoted from old accounts, referring 
to the regilding of them. In 1618 it was decided that 
‘©a new gilt mace should be made, because the old 
one was smaller than that of towns of meaner account 
than Hull.” The large mace at present in use was 
made. in 1776, and was made of silver gilt, and bore 
upon it, besides the town’s arms, the royal arms, and 
the hall mark of 1776. Besides this great mace there 
was a lesser one, made in 1440; and in 1667 this was 
ordered **to be remade somewhat bigger, as it was 
in great decay.” This particular mace was in exist- 
ence as late as 1798, but it had since disappeared. 
There were now only two maces. The Mayor’s gilt 
chain of office was next dealt with, and the paper 
stated that this was originally given in 1564 by Sir 
William Knolles, the Mayor. In 1570 this was 
remade, and then contained 576 links, which weighed 
in all 112 ounces. In 1654 it was again re-fashioned, 
and in 1680 it was still of the same weight. In 
1835 it contained 294 links, and weighed 13 ounces. 
Several additions had been made to it since then by 
some of those who had worn it, Alderman Bannister 
and Alderman Moss, for instance, having added 
** bosses ” or ornaments to it, and Mr. Pearson the 
handsome pendant. Up to 1836 the town also pos- 
sessed a Mayoress’s chain of office, but in that year, 
along with other articles, this chain was sold. The 
staves of the water-bailiffs were also described, one of 
these being made of a Brazil wood mounted on silver, 
and the water-bailiff’s oar was made of a dark-coloured 
Brazil wood, with a round handle and pointed blade, 
with a shield of the town’s arms. The different seals 
of the town were next minutely dealt with and de- 
scribed, and the Sheriff’s chain was described as 
entirely modern. Reference was also made to the 
Mayor’s ‘‘ waits,” or town’s minstrels, who were two 
in number in 1429-30. From the earliest times these 
gentlemen were decked out in a livery with silver 
collars. Ina 1519 inventory it was stated that these 
‘‘ waits ” were increased to three, and in the seven- 
teenth century they were increased to four. The 
Corporation plate was next dealt with, and every piece 
of plate owned by the Corporation descri 
Amongst the silver were six cups, forming three pairs, 
which, strictly speaking, were not Corporation plate 
proper, but originally belonged to the incorporation 
of merchants of Hull, but which eventually 

into the hands of the town in the eighteenth century. 
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Amongst the plate proper of the town, however, were 
two silver flagons, which were found mentioned in an 
inventory of 1680, two salvers, a wine bowl, a beer 
bowl, two tankards, and a large covered cup, stand- 
ing 16 inches high. There was also a silver gilt box, 
which contained a piece of the first sod of the Hull 
and Barnsley and West Riding Junction Railway and 
Dock, which was given by Colonel Gerard Smith, 
chairman of that company. Throughout the paper 
was listened to with great interest, and at the close 
Mr. Bethell, of Rise, formally moved a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Hope for his paper, which was seconded by 
Dr. Stephenson, of Beverley, and carried unani- 


mously. 
~ a 


An evening meeting of the FoLK-LORE SOCIETY was 
held on November 15 at No. 22, Albemarle Street, 
the President (Mr. G. L. Gomme) in the chair, A 
note on ‘‘ Rescuing a Person from Drowning,” by Mr. 
W. B. Gerish, was read by the Secretary. Mr. E. 
Sewell, District and Sessions Judge of Chittoor (North 
Arcot), read a note on some incidents in two trials 
for murder which had taken place before him in 
Scuth India, and exhibited a photograph of a magic 
charm for causing the death of a person. A short 
discussion followed, in which the President, Dr. 
Gaster, Miss Lucy Broadwood, and Miss Burne took 
part. Mr. Fred Fawcett then read his paper ‘‘On 
some of the Earliest Existing Races of South India,” 
and at the conclusion of the paper some questions 
were put to him by the President, Mr. Nutt, and 
Miss Burne, and answered. In the course of reading 
his paper, Mr. Fawcett exhibited the following articles, 
viz. : A Hindu marriage-card, showing the trident-like 
marks of Vishnu ; a string of beads; a silver orna- 
ment embossed with gold worn by Kullen women 
and no other caste ; heavy earrings; Kullen boome- 
rangs, and an Australian boomerang for comparison ; 
short drawers used by the Kullens during certain 
festivals ; a Kullen handkerchief tied round loins or 
head ; and other Kullen clothes, Mr. Nutt then read 
his paper on ‘‘ Some Recent Utterances by Professor 
Newell and Mr. Jacobs,” and a short discussion 
ensued, in which Dr. Gaster, Mr. Kirby, Mr. Higgens, 
the Hon. John Abercromby, and the President took 
part. Papers by Mr. E. Peacock on ‘* Magpie Folk- 
Lore,” by Miss Burne on ‘‘ The 5th of November,” 
and by Mrs. Murray Aynsley on ‘* Masock,” and a 
game played by Cingalese fisher-boys near Colombo, 
were also read. 
6 Ss wy 

At the last meeting of the LANCASHIRE AND 
CHESHIRE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY held on Decem- 
ber 1 in Chetham College, Professor Boyd Dawkins, 
F.R.S., in the chair, many interesting exhibits were 
made, amongst them being a fine perforated stone 
hammer, 8 inches by 4 inches, recently discovered at 
Mottram, near Manchester. Professor Dawkins also 
exhibited and described a similar stone hammer, and 
a hammer-stone found at Baguley, Cheshire, and a 
small stone battle-axe (bronze period) from Northenden, 
Cheshire. Mr. George Henderson exhibited some 
interesting autograph letters of Princess Augusta. 
Mr. J. P. Earwaker, F.S.A., exhibited the original 
marriage registers of Over Peover Church from 1704 


to 1812. The same had been purchased at a book- 
sellers’, but were to be returned to their lawful owners 
through the intervention of Mr. Earwaker. Dr. 
Renaud, F.S.A., exhibited, and read a short communi- 
cation on, two Exchequer tally sticks or foils. The 
writing on one stick records the fact that, on | pooner 
5, 1809, an unknown person paid a sum of money 
into the Exchequer for conscience’ sake when the 
Right Hon. Spencer Percival was Chancellor. The 
other stick bears date April 5, 1809, when Sir Stephen 
Cottrell was Chancellor, and represents a written 
acquittance from him to one William Fawkner for a 
supernumerary fee in the Privy Council office for the 
quarter ending as above, and discharged April 19. 
Mr. Dean exhibited and described a copper plate 
made by Philip de la Motte in the year 1786, and was 
copied from the painted glass, which at that time was 
in the window in the north aisle of Middleton Church, 
Lancashire, and which was removed by Dr. Durnford 
in 1847 for better preservation to the chancel, where 
it is still to be seen. It represents figures of some of 
the principal persons of Middleton and its neighbour- 
hood who accompanied Sir Richard Assheton to the 
Flodden fight. Mr. William E. A. Axon then read 
the paper of the evening on ‘‘ The Library of Richard 
Brereton of Ley in 1557,” Mr. George Yates, F.S.A,, 
following with a paper on ‘‘ Lancashire and Cheshire 
Eighteenth-century Tokens,” which he illustrated 
with specimens from his cabinets. 


OF 4.) 2$ 
On December 8 Mr. William Scruton, author of Pex 
and Ink Sketches of Bradford, delivered an interesting 
paper before the members of the BRADFORD HIsToRI- 
CAL AND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY on ‘‘John James, 
F.S.A., the Historian of Bradford.” Mr. James was 
born at West Witton, in Wensleydale, and came to 
Bradford, where he lived for many years and wrote 
his history of the borough. He died at Sheffield, and 
was buried in the churchyard of his natal place. Not 
many years ago a granite monument was raised to his 
memory by his Bradford friends, who wished to show 
some mark of esteem to one whom they so highly 
honoured. The lecture was illustrated by a portrait 
of the historian, a view of the monumental cross 
erected at the head of his grave, and several other 
things, which greatly interested the audience. 
95 
A meeting of the OxrorD UNIVERSITY BRAss- 
RUBBING SOCIETY was held on November 15 in Mr. 
Stampa’s rooms at Magdalen. A description was 
given by several members of a brass in the church of 
St. Peter in the East, Oxford, which had been taken 
up, and had proved to be palimpsest, the reverse side 
showing portions of a Flemish plate. Mr. Haines 
read a paper ‘On the Brass of Sir Simon de 
Wenslegh, Wensley, Yorkshire,” which was followed 
by an animated discussion as to the date of the brass. 
-——A meeting was held on November 27 in Mr. Still’s 
rooms, Christ Church. Mr. Sarel read a carefully 
prepared paper ‘On Some Brasses Exhibited at the 
Ecclesiastical Art Exhibition,” held at Bedford, July, 
1893. Rubbings of all the brasses mentioned in the 
paper were shown. Mr. Dimont (Vice-President) 
condoled with the society on losing Mr. Haines (ex- 
Vice-President) as a resident member. 
D2 
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A meeting of the Society or BIBLICAL ARCHAO- 
LoGy was held on December 5 at 37, Great Russell 
Street, Bloomsbury, at eight p.m., when a paper was 
read by Rev. Dr. Gaster on ‘‘ The Hebrew Text of 
one of the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs.” 
Nine new members were elected. 
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Reviews and Motices 
of Mew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to he a practical aid to 
book-buying readers.} 

By Georgina 

Demy 8vo., 

Vol. ii., 


A History OF ENGLISH DREss. 
Hill. Richard Bentley and Son. 
vol i., pp. xvi, 322. Eight plates. 
pp- vi, 342. Six plates. Price 30s. 

To open these pages is a luxury, at all events toa 
reviewer who has turned the prime of life, and who is 
often wearied with the almost necessary smallness and 
closeness of type that characterize many a volume in 
these days of much and cheap printing. Here we 
have the best and clearest of Messrs. Bentley’s well- 
spaced printing, excellent paper, highly - finished 
portrait-plates of delicate touch, and the whole bound 
into two volumes suitably clad in smocth cloth 
covers, garnished after a unique fashion with a light 
lace-like pattern. 

In the brief introduction to this history of English 
dress from the Saxon period to the present day, the 
author puts well two points that are not novel, but 
are here tersely expressed. The analogy between 
costume and speech is no more fanciful than that 
between architecture and costume, which can cer- 
tainly be worked out with considerable truth. 

“*Crudity of ideas and language is reflected in 
grotesque attire. In later eras we see the same 
characteristics that mark costume appearing in both 
written and spoken speech. The high- flown 
language of the last century is reflected in the 
elaborate form of dress that prevailed then. Speak- 
ing was as grandiloquent as writing. The oratory of 
the House of Commons, of Pitt, and of Burke, was 
as different from the oratory of to-day as the costume 
of those statesmen was from the costume of the 
present leaders in Parliament. . . . The simplicity of 
modern speaking and writing has its counterpart in 
the plainness of modern costume, in its unadorned 
utilitarianism.” This argument might be followed up, 
though this is not the place for its pursuit, by pointing 
out that exuberance of rhetoric seems to require, even 
in these days, some special embellishment, whether it 
be the full-blossomed English rose of Mr. Gladstone, 
or the straggling foreign orchid of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
choice. : 

The second preliminary reflection in the introduc- 
tion is that, in studying the course of English costume, 
it has to be recollected that we have never been an 
vesthetic people, with any quick perception for 


harmony and fitness in outward things, and that this 
has always caused us to be imitators rather than 
originators, accepting continental fashions that have 
come to us, filtered, through France. 

The antiquary must not expect in these volumes to 
find any fresh evidence as to costume that might be 
gleaned from a patient comparison of effigies and a 
careful research into inventories, but the usual 
authorities have been consulted, as well as some little- 
known papers and treatises, the whole being pleasantly 
worked up into accurate and most readable chapters, 
The volumes are both easy to read, and, at the same 
time, well worth a permanent place on the library 
shelves. 

Occasionally, we do nut at all agree with the 
reflections and deductions found in these pages, It 
would be difficult to prove that the moral horizon of 
England, as is here contended, was extended by the 
Crusades, and the incidental reference to leper-houses 
is historically incorrect. The brief sketch of village 
life, as it affected the labourers (vol. i., pp. 170, 171) 
in the Tudor period, is an absolutely mistaken one. 
It would be rather difficult to pen another sentence of 
equal length so absolutely at variance with the true 
social life of those days then the following: “ Rents 
might go up or down, according to the caprice of the 
lord of the manor, and fines might be inflicted for 
trifling offences.” Every student of England’s social 
history knows that, however true such a sentence may 
be of the present day, or of a not remote past, it 
is ludicrously contrary to the nature of land tenure 
and to the working of manorial courts in the Tudor 
days. 

It is, however, only in these broad general reflections 
that have no real concern with costume, that we find 
the author tripping. All that relates to dress is well- 
put, accurate, and entertaining. We had marked 
several passages for quotation, but can only spare 
space for two in an abbreviated form : 

‘* When, at the age of fourteen, Princess Margaret 
went to Scotland, as the affianced bride of James IV., 
she carried with her all sorts of splendours in the way 
of costly velvets and damasks. The bridegroom pre- 
sented his bride with her wedding gown, which was 
white - flowered damask and crimson velvet, lined 
partly with taffeta and partly with cloth. James IV. 
was evidently fond of dress, for he celebrated the 
marriage by adding to his own wardrobe a number of 
richly-embroidered and furred garments, and very 
soon after the wedding pleased his young Queen by 
giving her a crimson velvet robe and a velvet riding- 
dress. The Queen quite shared her husband’s tastes, 
and even when too ill to rise from her bed, and 
suffering great pain, the only thing that gave her any 

leasure was to gaze at her fine clothes, and she 
insisted on having new gowns of velvet, silk, cloth 
of gold and tissue made and brought to her bedside.” 

After the Italian ambassador had first visited Henry 
VIII. he wrote down the following account of his 
gorgeous apparel : ‘‘ He wore a cap of crimson velvet 
in the French fashion, and the brim was looped up all 
round with lacets, which had gold-enamelled tags. 
His doublet was in the Swiss fashion, striped alter- 
nately with white and crimson satin, and his hose 
were scarlet and all slashed from the knee upwards. 
Very close around his neck he wore a gold collar, 
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from which there hung a round cut diamond, the size 
of the largest walnut I ever saw, and to this was 
suspended a most beautiful and very large round 

arl. His mantle was of purple velvet, lined with 
white satin, the sleeves being open, and with a train 
verily more than four Venetian yards in length. This 
mantle was girt in front like a gown with a thick gold 
cord, from which there hung large glands entirely of 
gold, like those suspended from the cardinal hats ; 
over this mantle was a very handsome gold collar 
with a pendant St. George, entirely of diamonds. On 
his left shoulder was the Garter, which is a cincture 
bucleled circlewise and bearing in its centre a cross 
gules on a field argent, and on his right shoulder was 
a hood with a border entirely of crimson velvet. 
Beneath the mantle he had a pouch of cloth of gold, 
which covered a dagger; and his fingers were one 
mass of jewelled rings.” 

It does not seem very gracious to the author of this 
charming work to end with a grumble ; but why is 
there no index? If the writer thought it too trouble- 
some, a publisher’s clerk would have done it for 
a guinea or two. 
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THE Mummy: CHAPTERS ON EGYPTIAN FUNEREAL 
- ARCHZOLOGY. By E. A. Wallis Budge, Litt.D., 
F.S.A. Cambridge University Press. Demy 8vo., 
pp. = 404. Eighty-eight illustrations. Price 

12s 


Dr. Wallis Budge has produced a fine monograph 
on the funereal archeology of Egypt. The chapters 
were originally written as an introduction to the 
catalogue of the Egyptian collection in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Cambridge, but it is a most happy thought 
to reproduce them in a separate handsome volume. 
There is something rather pathetic in the thought 
that the presence of those sepulchral memorials of 
ancient Egypt which are found in all the chief 
museums of Europe are entirely owing to the belief 
of the Egyptians that the soul would eventually re- 
vivify the body, and to the care, consequent on this 
belief, with which they embalmed the bodies of their 
dead, so that they might resist the action of decay, 
and be ready for the soul’s return. ‘‘ The preserva- 
tion of the embalmed body, or mummy, was the chief 
end and aim of every Egyptian who wished for ever- 
lasting life. For the sake of the mummy’s safety 
tombs were hewn and papyri were inscribed with 
compositions, the knowledge of which would enable 
him to repel the attacks of demons ; ceremonies were 
performed, and services were recited. For the sake 
of the comfort of the mummy and his 4a or genius, the 
tombs were decorated with scenes which would 
remind him of those with which he was familiar when 
upon earth, and they were also provided with many 
objects used by him in daily life, so that his tomb 
might resemble as much as possible his old home.” 

The volume opens with a brief sketch of the race, 
language, land, and chronology of Egypt, together 
with an admirable epitome of the history of Egypt 
through its thirty dynasties, its Persian and Mace- 
donian rulers, the Ptolemies, Romans, Byzantines, 
and Mahommedans. Illustrated lists are given of the 
homes of Upper and Lower Egypt, and of the 
cartouches of the principal Egyptian kings. The oft- 








told, but most fascinating, story of the Rosetta Stone, 
that wondrous key to Egyptian hieroglyphics, engraved 
B.C. 195, discovered in 1799, and brought soon after 
to the British Museum, has never been better or more 
accurately told than by Dr. Budge. Twenty pages 
are given to a graphic account of the details of a high- 
class Egyptian funeral, followed by explanations of 
the various methods of mummifying under the different 
dynasties, and of mummy cloth and embroideries. 
The oldest mummy in the world, about the date of 
which there is no doubt, is that of Seker-em-sa-f, son 
of Pepi I., B.c. 3200, which was found at Sakkarah 
in 1881, and which is now at Gizeh. A remarkable 
example of a very late Greco-Roman mummy, of the 
fourth century A.D., is in the British Museum. 
Canopic jars, in which the principal intestines of a 
deceased person were placed, and their cases, are next 
described and illustrated. 

The ‘‘ Book of the Dead” (recently so fully treated of 
by Mr. Le Renouf for the Society of Biblical Archzo- 
logy) ; the small, mummy-shaped figures of the god 
Osiris, of glazed faience, stone, alabaster, wood, or 
clay, termed Ushabti ; the larger-sized class of wooden 
figures termed Ptah-Seker-Ansar; the sepulchral 
stelee, or inscribed tablets of granite, wood, or faience ; 
the objects of the toilet ; the thousands of models of 
beetles or scarabs, and their modern forgeries; the 
small idols or figures of gods in various metals, wood, 
and faience, with cuts cf the whole series; the figures 
of animals sacred to the gods ; the sarcophagi of black 
or green basalt, granite, and limestone; the tombs of 
Mastaba, the Pyramids, and Thebes; the writing 
materials and writings of Egypt; and the mummies 
of animals, reptiles, birds, and fishes, are all described 
with clearness and scholarly precision. The curator 
of every museum should insist on his committee 
obtaining this book, and no intelligent Englishman 
who takes the least interest in Egyptian affairs or 
visits the country should be without it. 
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SoctiAL ENGLAND. Edited by H. D. Traill, D.C.L. 
Vol. i. From the Earliest Times to the Accession 
of Edward I. Cassell and Co. 8vo., pp. lvi, 504. 
Price 15s. 

In editing this record of the progress of the people 
in religion, laws, learning, industry, arts, commerce, 
science, literature, and manners, from the earliest 
times to the present day, Dr. Traill has undertaken a 
phenomenal task, and has assuredly made a good 
beginning. He has associated with himself a con- 
siderable staff of fellow-workers. The following are 
those who contribute to the opening volume: Mr. W. 
Laird Clowes, Colonel Cooper-King, Mr. W. J. 
Corbett, Dr. C. Creighton, Mr. Owen Edwards, 
Mr. Hubert Hall, Mr. H. F. Heath, Dr. Reginald 
Hughes, Rev. W. H. Hutton, Dr. F. W. Maitland, 
Mr. A. H. Mann, Rev. J. H. Maude, Mr. P. H. 
Newman, Mr. C. Oman, Dr. Reginald Poole, Mr. F. 
York Powell, Mr. F. T. Richards, Mr. A. L. Smith, 
and Rev. R. Williams. One or two names in this 
list, we confess, a little surprise us (though we will not 
be so invidious as to mention them), but others, such as 
Mr. Hubert Hall, Dr. Reginald Poole, and Rev. W. 
H. Hutton, are the best possible men for their 
respective subjects. Dr. Traill’s general introduction 
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gives a good idea of the conception of the work, 
and is written with much power and breadth. It is 
with the career of England as a Society, and not 
as a Polity, nor as a State among States, that this 
history is concerned. In strictness of language, the 
social history of any country cannot be altogether 
separated from the history of its political events or its 
international fortunes. 

“Yet, although,” says the writer, ‘‘we cannot 
entirely detach the history of the Society from that of 
the Polity and the State, although we cannot escape 
the necessity of combining with our narrative of the 
material, moral, and intellectual progress of the 
people some parallel record of their politics at home 
and abroad, we can approximate sufficiently for our 
present purpose to a separation of the two subjects. 
It is open to us, and it has been the object aimed at 
in these pages, to adstract from the political and to 
isolate the social facts of our history wherever this can 
be done ; to deal as concisely as the demands of clear- 
ness will permit with matters of war and conquest, of 
treaty and alliance, of constitutional conflict, and 
dynastic struggle ; but to treat at length and in detail 
of the various stages of our English civilization, 
whether as marked by recognisable epochs in moral 
and intellectual advance, or as indirectly traceable 
through those accretions of wealth which, by increas- 
ing comfort and enlarging leisure, do so much to 
promote the intellectual development, and, within 
certain limits, the moral improvement of peoples. It 
is possible, and it is here intended, to dwell mainly 
on such matters as the growth and economic move- 
ments of the population, the progressive expansion of 
industry and commerce, the gradual spread of educa- 
tion and enlightenment, the advance of arts and 
sciences, the steady diffusion, in short, of all the refin- 
ing influences of every description which make for the 
‘human life.’ ” 

Notwithstanding the ability and grasp of this 
introduction, we cannot always agree with its broad 
assertions, or coincide with its general deductions. 
The Romano-British antiquary cannot, for instance, 
possibly accept the statements of Dr. Traill on 
page 23 as to the four centuries of Roman domina- 
tion being surely a period of ‘‘ arrested growth,” so 
far as our ‘‘civil progress” was concerned. Let him 
study what has recently been revealed of Silchester, 
a well - ordered provincial town, the centre of a 
district almost entirely destitute of any show of 
military force; let him reflect that the conditions of 
Silchester were repeated in many parts of England, 
and he will abandon the old-fashioned notion that the 
Roman rule of England was but an affair of camps 
and military stations. That section, too, of the 
introduction which deals with ‘‘ Religion,” prepares 
us to expect not a little of Dr. Traill’s well-known 
bias when the work reaches the sixteenth century. 

In the first chapter, ‘‘ England before the English,” 
we have the like complaint to make of a lack of 
thorough knowledge of Romano.-British antiquities 
displayed by the several writers who treat of Roman 
Britain, its art and architecture, and its trade and 
industry. No reference is made to some of the best 
of museums for such a purpose, such as those of York 
and Colchester ; whilst in the account of the houses 
and public buildings it is clear that no use has been 


made of the admirable plans and descriptions recently 
— of Silchester in the Archeologia. It would 

ave been far better if such sections had been left to 
competent penssuch as Mr. G. E. Fox, or Mr. W. H. 
St. John Hope. 

This first chapter is the weakest ; the three that 
follow and complete this volume are, on the whole, 
excellently done. The list of authorities at the end 
of each chapter are most useful and full, though here 
again we have to make an exception of the first 
chapter. No doubt every one with a special subject 
of his own will be.able to see how certain matters 
might have been better and more carefully treated, 
still the true way to test such a book as this is to 
regard it as whole ; judged after this tashion, there is 
no doubt that the book is a very considerable success, 
and that when completed it will be of the greatest 
possible service to students of history, and a desirable 
and (broadly) reliable work for the general library. 
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OLD Dorset : CHAPTERS IN THE HISTORY OF THE 
County. By. H. J. Moule, M.A. Cassell and 
Co. 8vo., pp. vi, 240. Price 10s. 6d. 

Mr. Moule has given us a good book on Dorset, 
written much after the fashion of Mr. Elliot Stock’s 
interesting series of ‘Popular County Histories,” as 
will be seen by the following list of contents: Dorset 
Geology; Dorset in Palzolithic Times; Dorset 
Ibers and Celts ; Dorset Invaders ; the name ‘* Dor- 
set” ; Dorset in Historic Times ; Dorset Saxons and 
their Danish Foes; Dorset during Saxon Times ; 
Dorset under the Normans, Plantagenets, and Tudors; 
Dorset in the Civil War Time ; and ‘ The Praise o’ 
Do’set, for us Do’set only.” An author is, of course, 
a far better judge than a critic as to that which he can 
best accomplish, but it certainly seems to us that 
Mr. Moule would have been better advised had he 
left out a good deal that he has written on the 
different races of men who have been the forerunners 
of the present men of Dorset, and had he written 
more on the historic days of the county that he loves. 
His speculations on geological and ethnological 
matters are, as he himself states (and we accept him 
at his own estimate), ‘‘simple and unlearned.” 
Nevertheless something can be learnt from the opening 
section of the volume, whilst the remainder is dis- 
tinctly good, and we only wish it was longer. 
Throughout the writing is pleasant and free from 
dogmatism. We had marked two or three passages 
for gentle criticism, but on second thoughts they shall 
not be given, for the lapses are but venial. It may, 
however, be mentioned that it would be well for 
Mr. Moule to read up the question of Norman castle 
architecture, and to make some study of it before a 
second edition appears. The statements about 
‘* awful Norman prisons,” and one probably buried 
under ruins in the wate of Corfe Keep, are of the 
nursemaid order of history. The last place where a 
Norman baron would keep his prisoners would be the 
basement of the keep. It was windowless and door- 
less, for defensive purposes, and not to make a gloomy 
dungeon. 

This book is sure to be much appreciated by Dorset 
folk, if only for the intense love of his shire displayed 
throughout by Mr. Moule. This love culminates and 
is sweetly expressed in the page or two at the close of 
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the volume, and it closes with words most aptly 
borrowed from the county poet : 


We Dorset, though we mid be huomely, 
Ben’t asheamed to own our pleice ; 
An’ we’ve zome women not uncomely, 
Nor asheamed to show their feace ; 
We’ve a mead or two wo’th mowen, 
We’ve an ox or two wo’th showen, 
In the village 
At the tillage. 
Come along an’ you shall vind 
That Dorset men don’t sheame their kind. 
Friend an’ wife, 
Fathers, mothers, sisters, brothers, 
Happy, happy be their life ! 
Vor Dorset dear, 
Then gie woone cheer, 
D’ye hear? woone cheer ! 
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MEMORABLE Paris Houses, By Wilmot Harrison. 
Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. Crown 8vo., 
pp. x, 276. Numerous illustrations. Price 6s. 

Mr. Wilmot Harrison, already well known for his 
book on Memorable xn Houses, has now pro- 
duced a readable and useful handbook of the like sort 
for Paris. Each of the 375 houses noted in these 
pages has been visited by the author, and the descrip- 
tive, critical, and anecdotal notices, derived from a 
great variety of sources, with regard to their famous 
occupants, have been culled with diligence, and served 
up in an acceptable form. 

He divides the city into nine different routes, that 
cover on an average some five miles. We can best 
give our readers an idea of the pleasant and interest- 
ing nature of Mr. Wilmot Harrison’s excursions, by 
opening at haphazard on one of the routes, and giving 
in a very abbreviated form a page or two illustrative 
of his manner of treatment. 

Route VI. starts from the Place de la Bastile. No. 9, 
Rue Lesdiguiéres, was the first lodging of Honoré de 
Balzac, in Paris ; for a garret here he paid three half- 
pence 2 day, was his own housemaid, warmed himself 
with charcoal, and wore flannel shirts to save a 
laundress. Passing along the Boulevard Henri IV., 
we reach the Rue de Sully; at No. 1 lived, for 
twenty years before his death, Paul Lacroix, known 
as Le Bibliophile Jacob, and best remembered by his 
magnificent illustrated books on the history of arts, 
manners, and customs in France. Here, also, for 
many years, lived Charles Nodier, the librarian, author 
of Le Rot de Bohéme. The Quai des Celestines, 
No. 4, bears a tablet inscribed: ‘¢ Louis Barye, sculp- 
tor, born at Paris, September 24th, 1795 ; died in this 
house, June 25th, 1875.” Barye was one of the 
sculptors of the lions on the column of July. The 
Hotel de Lavalette was formerly the Hétel Fieubert, 
constructed in the regency of Anne of Austria, for the 
Chancellor, Gaspard Fieubert, a man of intellectual 
tastes. No. 17, Quai d’Anjou, was the residence of 
the Duc de Lauzun, whose history reads like a romance. 
High in favour with Louis XIV., he quarrelled with 
his royal master, and was sent to the Bastile. In 
1660 he won the affections of the Princess Anna, 
daughter of the Duke of Orleans, and heiress of the 





immense estates of Montpensier. Their marriage was 
broken off by the interference of the princes of the 
blood, though it is supposed to have taken place later 
in secret. In 1661 the Duke was again in prison, 
through the envy of Madame de Montespan, and on 
his liberation in 1663, was forbidden the royal presence. 
In 1678 he visited England, and was well received, 
and entrusted by James II. (Mr. Harrison by a slip 
says James I. !) with the delicate commission of con- 
veying the Queen and Prince of Wales to France, 
when he again was taken into royal favour. In 1690 
he commanded the French troops in Ireland, in sup- 
port of James II., and was present at the battle of the 
Boyne. He died in 1723. Here, at the Hétel 
Pimodan, in 1849, resided Théophile Gautier and 
Charles Baudelaire, author of the Fleurs du Mal, 
poet and opium-eater. 
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THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF THE HEALING ART. 
By Edward Berdoe. Swan, Sonnenschein and Co. 
8vo., pp. xii, 509. Five plates. Price 12s. 6d. 

This popular history of medicine in all ages and 
countries fills up a decided gap in English literature. 

With the exception of monographs on particular 

periods, nothing worthy of the name of an English 

history of medicine had been printed until Dr. Berdoe 
undertook the laborious and careful treatise that has 


-just been issued. The production of this encyclopeedic 


work will be welcomed by all those who are thankful 
to have trustworthy books of reference at hand, and 
many parts can be read with much interest by those 
who are not themselves students of medicine or 
surgery. 

Dr. Berdoe usefully divides his subject into six 
main divisions, or books. Book one deals with the 
medicine of primitive man ; two, with the medicine 
of ancient civilization ; three, with Greek medicine ; 
four, with Celtic, Teutonic, and Medieval medicine ; 
five, with the dawn of modern scientific medicine ; 
and six, with the age of science. In an early chapter 
of the first book, the three chief theories of disease 
amongst savages are described with care, and their 
general prevalence indicated and illustrated. These 
theories are (1) the anger of an offended demon, (2) 
witchcraft, and (3) offended dead persons. ‘‘ Disease- 
demons are driven away from patients in Alaska by 
the beating of drums.” Of this there is a vivid re- 
presentation in the frontispiece. The size of the drum 
and the force of the beating are directly proportioned 
to the gravity of the disease. A headache can be dis- 
pelled by the gentle tapping of a toy drum ; concus- 
sion of the brain would require that the big drum 
should be thumped till it broke; if that failed to 
expel the evil spirit, there would be nothing left but 
to strangle the patient. It is still believed in the 
West of Scotland that if a bird used any of the hair of 
a person’s head in building its nest, the individual 
would be subject to headaches and become bald ; of 
course the bird is held to be the embodiment of an 
evil spirit, or witch. When Professor Bartram, the 
anthropologist, was in Burmah, his servant was seized 
with an apoplectic fit. The man’s wife, of course, 
attributed the misfortune to an angry demon, so she 
set out for him little heaps of rice, and was heard 
praying: ‘‘Oh, ride him not! Ah, let him go! 
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Grip him not so hard! Thou shalt have rice! Ah, 
how good that tastes!” The Tasmanian, when he 
suffers from a gnawing disease, believes that he has 
unwittingly pronounced the name of a dead man, 
who, thus summoned, has crept into his body and is 
consuming his liver. The sick Zulu believes that 
some dead ancestor he sees in a dream has caused his 
ailment, wanting to be propitiated with the sacrifice 
of an ox. The Samoan thinks that the ancestral souls 
can get into the heads and stomachs of living men, 
and cause their illness and death. Curious, indeed, 
are the facts vouchsafed for under the account of 
treatment by magic and sorcery. The happy patients 
of the island of Timor have no occasion to ‘‘ throw 
physic to the dogs,” for their doctor does it for them. 
When the medicine-man of these tribes calls to see a 
patient he looks very closely at him, to endeavour to 
perceive the sorcerer who is making him ill. Then 
he returns to his home and makes up some medicines, 
and the drugs having been packed by the doctor into 
a bundle, with a stone attached to it, are forthwith 
flung away as far as possible from the sick man ! 

Primitive surgery, the origin of which is probably 
much older than that of medicine, is here discussed, 
such as the early efforts to arrest bleeding, and the 
use of stretchers, splints, and flint instruments ; show- 
ing that massage, trepanning, the Caesarean opera- 
tion, inoculation, and ovariotomy are not in their 
ruder stages the product of civilization. Dr. Berdoe 
has also a useful habit of keeping the reader awake 
by occasional reflections of a modern turn that occur 
most unexpectedly. Thus in his account of the 
universality of the early use of intoxicants, he says : 
‘* Anacreontic poetry and Bacchic rites were merely 
intellectual developments of sentiments which the 
savage feels and expresses in a coarse animal way, 
just as the alderman’s sense of gratification and per- 
fect contentment after a civic banquet is not altogether 
different in kind from that felt by a replete quadruped.” 
The last chapter of the first book chiefly deals with 
the extraordinary custom of the Couvade, or the father 
lying-in directly the child is born, and submitting to 
a variety of treatments, whilst the mother speedily 
resumes her usual duties. This custom prevails or 
prevailed among the Carib Indians, the Arawaks of 
Surinam, the land Dyaks of Borneo, the Zuccheli in 
West Africa, in the Eastern Archipelago, and in parts 
of China. In Europe even it held its own in modern 
times among the Basques on each side of the Pyrenees, 
*‘ the women rising immediately after childbirth and 
attending to the duties of the household, while the 
husband goes to bed, taking the baby with him, and 
thus receives the neighbours’ compliments.” We 
refer our readers to Dr. Berdoe’s pages for some 
surmises as to the origin and meaning of this strangely 
prevalent and paradoxical custom. 

The other divisions of this work, which is, we feel 
sure, destined to become the standard book of refer- 
ence, are equally interesting. Our space will only 
allow us to indicate the nature of the contents by 
just citing the headings of two or three of the sub- 
sections or chapters. Amulets and Charms in 
Medicine.—Universality of the Amulet; Scarabs ; 
Beads; Savage Amulets; Gnostic and Christian 
Gems; Herbs and Animals as Charms; Knois ; 
Precious Stones; Signatures; Numbers; Salisa; 


Talismans; Scripts; Characts; Sacred Names; 
Stolen Goods. Zhe School of Salerno.—The Monks 
of Monte Cassino; Clerical Influence at Salerno; 
Charlemagne ; Arabian Medicine gradually supplanted 
the Greco-Latin Science; Constantine the Cartha- 
ginian ; Archimatthzeus ; Trotula; Anatomy of the 
Pig; Pharmacopceias; The Four Masters; Roger 
and Rolando ; The Emperor Frederick. The Fifteenth 
Century.—Faith-healing ; Charms and Astrology in 
Medicine; The Revival of Learning; The Humanists; 
Cabalism and Theology ; The Study of Natural His- 
tory; The Sweating Sickness; Tarantism ; Quaran- 
tine ; High Position of Oxford University. 

With the latter portion of the work antiquaries 
have no special concern. But as we suppose no anti- 
quary altogether despises recent knowledge, it may 
interest him to learn that he will find the latest con- 
densed information on such subjects as: The Disease- 
Demon reappears as a Germ ; Phagocytes ; Ptomaines ; 
Lister’s Antiseptic Surgery ; Sanitary Science or Hy- 
giene; Bacteriologists ; Faith Cures; Experimental 
Physiology, and the Latest System of Medicine. 
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ENGLISH CounTy Soncs. By Lucy E. Broadwood, 
and J. A. Fuller Maitland, F.S.A. Zhe Leaden- 
hall Press. 

No excuse is necessary, as is remarked in the pre- 
face, for bringing forward a new collection of English 
traditional songs, as the number of existing collections 
is comparatively small, and those which are of real 
value are often out of print, and refer to only one 
district or county. It has often been alleged that 
England, as compared with Ireland, Scotland, or 
Wales, is poor in traditional music, but this volume is 
a further proof that such a view completely breaks 
down under examination. The tunes that remain 
even yet among the English peasantry—such for in- 
stance as the reviewer has heard at Martinmas hirings 
or statute fairs in the smaller towns of Yorkshire— 
have not by any means been yet exhausted by the 
collection of Chappell, or in the highly interesting and 
comprehensive collection now before us. 

The attempt, successfully made in this book, has 
been to localize a number of traditional songs of 
different periods and styles, all of which are still 
current among the people. ‘‘ In nocase is it asserted 
that a particular song is the exclusive property of a 
particular county, nor is it possible from internal 
evidence to assign any tune to any one county. It is 
possible, however, to trace in the songs of one grou 
of counties a family likeness, and to realize peculiari- 
ties of cadences, modulations, and the like, as un- 
doubtedly characteristic of one part of England rather 
than another. This book does not profess to be a 
scientific treatise on such points as this, which it 
would be a useful and interesting work to establish ; 
before this can be done, materials must be collected, 
and the present volume is only to be regarded as the 
groundwork of such a study.” 

A considerable number of the songs here given have 
not before been printed, and the same may be said of 
a few quaint tunes, and one or two really good 
melodies. They are divided into different districts. 
The following are assigned to the group of the Mid- 
land Counties: Staffordshire, ‘* Lord Thomas,” from 
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Miss Brown’s ‘‘ Shropshire Folk Talk.” Derbyshire, 
the well-known and entertaining ‘‘ Derby Ram,” of 
which three versions are given, but which possesses 
many other variants ; and ‘‘ The Spider,” from Miss 
Mason’s ‘‘Nursery Khymes and County Songs.” 
Nottinghamshire, ‘‘The Nottingham Poacher.” 
Leicestershire, ‘* Vl tell you of a Fellow,” printed for 
‘first time. Rutlandshire, ‘* Now, Robin, lend me 
thy Bow,” from “‘ Pammelia,” published 1609. Worth- 
amptonshire, ‘‘ In Bethlehem City” ; ‘‘ The Seeds of 
Love,” first time, but with several known variants ; 
‘‘The Beautiful Damsel,” found in many ballad- 
sheets; and the oft-printed ballad of ‘‘ Lord Bate- 
man.” Oxfordshire, ‘It was Early One Morning,” 
from ballad sheets; *‘The Good Old Leathern 
Bottle”; ‘‘The Threshar and the Squire”; and 
‘¢ Turmut-hoeing,” which is well known in a rather 
different form in the North Riding. Warwickshire, 
‘¢Bedlam City,” for first time; and ‘‘ The Garden 
Gate.” Worcestershire, ‘Sweet William,” for first 
time; ‘‘Poor Mary”; and ‘The Three Dukes.” 
Hertfordshire, “A Virgin Unspotted.” Gloucester- 
shire, ‘‘Feast Song,” for first time; and ‘‘ The 
Shepherd’s Song,” for first time. 

We think it would have been better to have omitted 
from this collection old carols such as ‘‘ In Bethlehem 
City,” ‘‘A Virgin Unspotted,” as well as ‘* Dives 
and Lazarus,” given under Middlesex. These are 
known throughout England in different forms wherever 
old ballads linger; the last-named we have heard in 
Derbyshire, Somersetshire, and Yorkshire. It is 
remarked with regard to the song of ‘‘ Sweet William,” 
that the best singer among the boys of Bewdley, where 
it is much used, when the song is ended, ‘“‘ always 
turns to the audience, remarking emphatically ‘ Till 
apples growe on an orange-tree’ (the last line), pro- 
bably the usual custom of the old ballad-singers.” 
Two years ago the writer of this notice entertained a 
number of Yorkshire farm lads at a cricket supper, 
near Malton ; each one of them adopted this practice 
(whether the song was new or old) of repeating the 
last line loudly in a natural voice directly the song 
was over. 

Perhaps it is as well that only the briefest notes are 
given, but several of the songs now given for the first 
time will excite much speculation in the mind of the 
intelligent reader, and tell of extinct customs. An 
Isle of Man song ‘‘ Ny Kirree Fo-Sniaghtey,” which 
is here translated, is full of interest. Here are the 
first and last verses : 


One very keen winter and spring-time of frost, 

The young lambs were saved, and the old sheep 
were lost ; 

Oh! rise now, my shepherds, to the mountains up 
go! 

For the sheep are all buried deep under the snow. 


I’ve one sheep for Christmas, two for Lent I’ll put 


Vy 
And two or three more for the time when I die. 
Oh! rise now, etc. 


For our own part we are charmed with this 
volume. The authors say that they have abundant 
more material for a second series, provided this one is 
favourably received. Surely the sale will be sufficient, 


it certainly ought to be, to encourage them to per- 


severe. 
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CusTOMS AND FASHIONS IN OLD NEW ENGLAND. 
By Alice Morse Earle. David Nutt. 12mo., 
pp- 387. Price 7s. 6d. 

This book is a happy idea, and happily carried out. 
Miss Earle treats, after a pleasant fashion, the Child 
Life, Courtship and Marriage Customs, Domestic 
Science, Home Interiors, Table Plenishing, Supplies 
of the Larder, Old Colonial Drinks and Drinkers, 
Travel, Tavernand Turnpike, Holidays and Festivals, 
Sports and Diversions, Books and Bookmakers, 
Artifices of Handsomeness, Raiment and Vesture, 
Doctors and Patients, and Funeral and Burial Customs 
that formerly prevailed in New England. Reviewers 
cannot be perpetually coining new phrases, and as 
space does not permit of a long notice, we are forced 
to fall back on the hackneyed, but in this case really 
true phrase—‘‘ there is not a dull page from cover to 
cover.” The diary of Judge Sewall (the New Eng- 
land Pepys), and other less known journals, as well as 
the local newspapers and kindred records, are judi- 
ciously drawn upon, whilst the words of comment and 
the shrewd observations are characterized by not a 
little dry humour, as well as a keen appreciation of 
both the sterling good qualities and the mean bigotries 
of the descendants of the Pilgrims. It is a book from 
which we long to quote, but can only give one or two 
brief extracts. The Puritan growth of New England 
had but a sorry choice of literature. Here are the 
titles of one or two culled from early advertisements : 

**Small book in easey verse Very Suitable for 
children, entitled The Prodigal Daughter or the Dis- 
obedient Lady Reclaimed: adorned with curious 
cuts, Price Sixpence.” 

‘* Spiritual Milk for Boston Babes in Either Eng- 
land : Drawn out of the Breasts of both Testaments 
for their Souls’ Nourishment. But may be of like 
Use to Any Children.” 

‘*Some Examples of Children in whom the fear o 
God was remarkably Budding before they died: in 
several parts of New England.” 

The chapter on ‘‘ Child Life,” thus concludes: ‘‘I 
often fancy I should have enjoyed living in the good 
old times, but I am glad I never was a child in 
colonial New England—to have been baptized in ice 
water, fed on brown bread and warm beer, to have 
had to learn the Assembly’s Catechism and ‘explain 
all the Quaestions in the conferring Texts,’ to have 
been constantly threatened with fear of death and 
terror of God, to have been forced tocommit Wiggles- 
worth’s ‘ Day of Doom’ to memory, and after all to 
have been whipped with a tattling stick !” 

The almost incredible drinking habits of New 
England, specially in the matter of punch, are duly 
chronicled. Here is the tavern-keeper’s bill in the 
formal record of the ordination of Rev. Joseph 
McKean, in Beverley, Mass., in 1785 : 


30 Bowles of Punch before the People 
went to meeting - - : - 
80 people eating in the morning at 
16d. - 


10 bottles of wine before they went to 
meeting . - . - . 
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68 dinners at 35. - - = - £10 4 
44 bowles of punch while at dinner - 


18 bottles of wine - : : - 214 


8 bottles of Brandy -—- : I 


Cherry Rum -_ - I 


I 

6 people drank tea -— - - ° 
Part of the great interest in this book to us in 
England is that much of it is a record of the customs 
and habits of our own middle classes at the time when 
the New Englanders left our shores. The civil 
economy of these early colonies does not come within 
the scope of this book, or it would have been interest- 
ing to note just now, when the air is full of the 
uestion of Parish or rather Township Councils, how 
the New Englanders took over with them the old 
town-meetings and communal habits of the English, 
and still retain them, habits to which, after a lapse of 
two centuries, modern legislation is again introducing 


us. 
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THE GOLDEN Ass OF APULEIUS. Translated out of 
Latin by Willidm Adlington, anno 1566; with 
an introduction by Charles Whibley. David 
Nutt. Small 4to., pp. xxx, 249. Price 12s. 

THE METAMORPHOSIS OR GOLDEN ASS OF APULEIUS. 
Translated from the original Latin by Thomas 
Taylor, 1822. Alfred Cooper, Charing Cross 
Road. 8vo., pp. xix, 213. Price 15s. 

Mr. David Nutt has now issued the second number 
of his *‘ Tudor Translations.” It is, like its prede- 
cessor, a fine and handsome piece of modern printing, 
which reflects great credit on all concerned. It is 
a most pleasant volume to handle, and the type is 
in every way refreshing. The text is reprinted ver- 
batim and literatim from the edition of 1639. Adling- 
ton’s first edition came out in 1566, and so great was 
the popularity of the story now for the first time 
Englished, that it passed through six editions in 
seventy years. The Golden Ass had previously been 
translated into French, Spanish, and Italian. Neither 
this translation nor any other that has been attempted in 
English does real justice to the original. We much pre- 
fer, however, the vigour and power and quaint language 
of Adlington to the more correct periods and occa- 
sionally closer rendering of Taylor. The latter rather 
rudely charges his predecessor that ‘‘ he everywhere 
omits the most difficult and the most elegant passages,” 
and calls his work ‘‘a rude outline or compendium.” 
This is too wholesale an indictment, but Adlington 
certainly followed the French version too closely, and 
in several places seems to have been careless as to the 
Latin text. Mr. Charles Whibley adds much to the 
value of this volume by his spirited introduction, with 
which, however, we do not always find ourselves in 
accord. 

Mr. Cooper has produced, in good print, on thick 
antique paper, and bound in suitable boards, an almost 
exact copy of Thomas Taylor’s translation of the 
Golden Ass, which was published in 1822. Of this re- 
issue only 600 copies have been printed, 100 of which 
are on more expensive paper. Taylor’s scholarly intro- 
duction to this work of ‘‘the greatest of the ancient 
Latin Platonists” is reproduced in full, in which he 
gives an interesting account of the Metamorphosis. 
A considerable part of this weird fable of the young 


man transformed into an ass is a paraphrase of the 
Ass of Lucian, which was originally derived from a 
work of Lucius Patrensis, a Greek writer of Achaia. 
The more important parts, however, of the Metamor- 
phosis, namely the beautiful fable of Cupid and 
Psyche, and the eleventh book, wherein he gives an 
account of his being initiated into the mysteries of 
Isis and Osiris, are not derived from any known 
sources. Taylor saw in Cupid and Psyche ‘“‘ the 
very ancient dogma of the pre-existence of the human 
soul, its lapse from the intelligible world to the earth, 
and its return from thence to its pristine state of 
felicity.” We are entirely of opinion that Taylor is 
also right in the surmise he formed as to the moral to 
be drawn from the singular adventures of Lucius, both 
before his transformation and after he became an ass, 
as well as from the means whereby he was enabled to 
recover his original shape. ‘‘ Is it not most probable 
that the intention of the author in this work was ‘to 
show that a man who gives himself to a voluptuous 
life becomes a beast, and that it is only by becoming 
virtuous and religious that he can divest himself of 
the brutal nature, and be again a man? For this is 
‘the rose’ by eating which he was restored to the 
human, and cast off the brutal form; and, like the 
moly of Hermes, preserved him in future from the 
dire enchantments of Circe, the goddess of sense.” 
To this we would add that the terrible pain and 
tortures that he endured when in ass’s form were 
probably intended to denote that it is only through 
much anguish and humility that the lost path of 
uprightness can be regained. Parts of the ass’s suffer- 
ing so realistically portrayed might well be issued as 
a booklet by the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 


to Animals, 
& 8s 


THE STORY OF THE NATIONS—SPAIN. By Henry 
Edward Watts. 7. Fisher Unwin. Crown 
8vo., pp. xxvii, 315. Thirty-four illustrations 
and two maps. Price §s. 

Mr. Watts has been well advised, when dealing 
with the history of so interesting a country as Spain, 
in not attempting to give any general sketch of the 
whole of its history. This volume, which is the 
thirty-sixth of Mr. Fisher Unwin’s excellent series, 
gives a summary of Spanish history from the Moorish 
Conquest to the fall of Granada—that is, from 711 to 
1492 A.D. The object, which has been well achieved, 
is to give the general student a sketch of the process 
by which the Spanish nation was formed. ‘‘ The 
story of early Spain, from its loss to Christendom to 
its recovery, is really the story of some four or five 
nations, which, though springing from the same root, 
followed each its separate law of development, blend- 
ing finally into one nation rather through the accidents 
of war and policy than by deliberate choice or any 
natural process of concretion. Their unity, when 
finally achieved, was thus rather an agglutination than 
an association, which, indeed, remains true of the 
Spain or Spains of the present day. Leon has be- 
come merged into Castile, Catalonia in Aragon ; but 
each of the great provinces composing the Spanish 
nationality has had its independent history, and each 
retains its individual character, formed by its own 
struggle for existence, and developed by its peculiar 
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natural conditions.” In the following up of these 
various threads, Mr. Watts can fairly claim to be with- 
out any English predecessor—in fact, we are destitute 
of any true history of Spain in our own tongue save 
the cumbersome and inaccurate effort of Dr. Dunham, 
which was published in five volumes sixty years ago 
as a part of Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. Spain is 
fortunate in having two sources for its history—the 
scanty chronicles of the early Christian ecclesiastics, 
and the fuller and more ornate records of the Moorish 
historians. Of both of these Mr. Watts seems to 
have made good use. 

The stirring and curious incidents that are often 
dealt with in these pages are well told. In the sixth 
chapter there are some interesting and accurate 
remarks on the striking independence of Rome, which 
was for so many centuries a special characteristic of 
Spanish Christians. The Goths, for the greater part 
of their reign, were Arians; even after they were re- 
stored to the Catholic fold under Recared I., they 
claimed and exercised entire liberty in their own 
country, using for many generations an independent 
ritual that differed much from that of Rome. Mr. 
Watts is clearly not a sound ecclesiologist, and he 
seems to consider that ‘‘auricular confession” is a 
part of “‘ritual”; nevertheless, he gives a good 
account from the native historians of the change from 
the Mozarabic or national liturgy to the use of Rome. 
The national liturgy was in force throughout all 
Christian Spain until the reign of Alfonso VI. in the 
twelfth century. Under the influence of the French- 
man Bernard, the first Archbishop of Toledo, the 
king insisted upon the Roman missal being used in 
all the churches. But before that decision was arrived 
at.the matter was submitted to “‘the judgment of 
God,” or trial by battle. As a concession to the 
people, a champion was selected on the Mozarabic 
side to fight against the advocate of Rome. After an 
even fight before the king and his court, the Mozarabic 
champion, to the delight of the people, overcame his 
Roman adversary. 

The king, however, insisted on another trial, but 
this time the combat was between two bulls, one 
named ‘ Toledo,” and the other ‘* Rome,” with the 
result that the Mozarabic bull slew the one of foreign 
name. The obstinate king then insisted on a further 
ordeal of fire. A fire was kindled and duly con- 
secrated. Into the flames were cast a Roman and a 
Mozarabic missal. The Roman book was much 
scorched by the flames, whilst‘ the national pages re- 
mained unharmed. Yet, notwithstanding all these 
indications, the king in a passion fiung back the 
Mozarabic missal into the flames, and insisted that 
the Roman office should be everywhere used. From 
that date the king’s will has prevailed, and the use of 
Rome prevails everywhere in Spain, save in a single 
chapel of the cathedral church of Toledo. 

We are much pleased with this book as a whole. 
The illustrations of architecture and old buildings, 
arms and armour, portraits and effigies, are well 
chosen, and the maps showing the political divisions 
of Spain at the death of (1) Alfonso III., 910, and (2) 
of Fernando III., 1252. The appendix contains a 
calendar of leading events in the history of Spain 
down to the fall of Granada; a genealogical table 
showing the connection between the royal houses of 





Castile and England; table of the kings of Spain 
from Pelayo to Isabel and Fernando. The index is 
not quite so full as it should be. 

& 


WHERSTEAD: TERRITORIAL AND MANORIAL. By 
the late Rev. F. Barham Zincke. Simphin, 
Marshall, Hamilton, Kent and Co. 2nd edition, 
greatly enlarged. 8vo., pp. xii, 410. Eleven 
plates and map. Price 15s. 

The first issue of this book was for private dis- 
tribution, but this much enlarged edition is offered 
for general circulation. In Part I. the materials for 
the history of Wherstead, which appeared in book 
form in 1887, are reprinted without any omissions, 
but with certain additions. Part II., which now 
appears for the first time, consists of comments on 
the Domesday entries of the Suffolk manors, com- 
prised in what became the parish of Wherstead. To 
Domesday literature the writer of this notice has paid 
special attention, and has a fairly wide general know- 
ledge of the subject. He has not the least hesitation 
in saying that the hundred pages which treat of 
** Wherstead in Domesday” comprise the most in- 
telligent, correct, and popular account of the condi- 
tion of things at that great period in our national 
history that has yet appeared. It ought to prove of 
the greatest service to all those who desire to read or 
write of the Domesday times in whatever part of 
England they may reside. The late Mr. ham 
Zincke treats with clearness and in a pleasant style of 
tenants and villans and other social grades; of the 
place of the ox in Domesday economy; of the ox’s 
four-footed fellow-sufferers; of church matters and 
land measures ; of money then and now; and of the 
manor outwardly and inwardly. 

The parish history is charmingly written by the 
author’s cultured pen, and is all that a parish history 
should be in the way of information about the church, 
incumbents, registers, antiquities, geology, flora, fauna, 
and dialect. Those interested in folk-lore will find 
two good chapters on “local superstitions and mis- 
beliefs,” all of the vicar’s own noting, and treated, by 
way of explanation, after a philosophic and original 
fashion. Here are some remarks of the author’s on 
cutting broom, which illustrate his method of dealing 
with superstitions; we have selected one of the 
shortest examples : 

‘* Formerly I used to hear the rhyme: 


‘Sweep with a broom that is cut in May, 
And you will sweep the head of the house away.’ 


Is it possible that this meant no more than that it 
was a bad time to cut broom when, from being in 
flower, the shoots were tender; and also that it was 
wiser to let the plant flower and shed its seed, so that 
there might be a good stock for future use, and, too, 
that the beauty of its profuse golden bloom in the 
early spring was an appeal to your forbearance which 
it would be unfeeling and unwise to neglect? If so, 
the rule would be good, and the punishment denounced 
against those who violated it would be the super- 
stitious element in the belief. This would be in- 
telligible.” 

This delightful book—we feel sure it will please 
every intelligent purchaser—has also a freshness and 
vitality that some of the dry parish histories of the 
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resent day utterly lack. It is brightened by later 
incidents than are usually inane The chapter, 
for instance, on ‘‘ Poaching in Wherstead eighty 
years ago” is quaint and thrilling. Amongst local 
worthies, he gives a striking account of the late Sir 
Robert Harland, a remarkable and original character. 
He gives two portraits of him; one when, as a young 
man, ‘‘ he discharged Jerry Double for refusing to do 
harvest work on Sunday”; and one fifty years later, 
when ‘‘he pensioned Jerry Double for having refused 
to do harvest work on Sunday!” The two following 
among Sir Robert’s recorded sayings are proofs of his 
shrewd power of observation : 

‘* One of his sayings was that ‘it was cheque-books 
that made people extravagant, because if they were 
obliged to look out and count the sovereigns they 
were spending, they would be much more careful of 
them.’ Another of his sayings was that ‘many com- 
plained of the ingratitude of the poor. Of course, 
there were such cases, but to his mind they were as 
nothing compared with the heartlessness of the rich ; 
for that day after day and year after year those he had 
ruined himself in entertaining and providing with 
shooting would, when on their way to and from the 
Houses of Parliament, pass his door in Richmond 
Terrace, and never give so much as five minutes to 
enliven the dull hours of an old friend.’” 


& & 


SCHOOLS AND MASTERS OF FENCE, FROM THE 
MIDDLEAGES TO THE END OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. By Egerton Castle, M.A., F.S.A. 
George Bell and Sons. Post 8vo., pp. Ixxviii, 355. 
Seven plates, and one hundred and forty text illus- 
trations. New and revised edition. Price 6s. 

Messrs. Bell have been well-advised in adding this 
book to the Bohn Library series, for there has of late 
been a considerable revival of interest both in the 
practical and historical aspect of the art of swordsman- 
ship. The text of the new edition has been carefully 
revised by Mr. Castle, and the bibliography of 
fencing which precedes the treatise considerably 
enlarged and rendered practically perfect. Upwards 
of 500 works on fencing were published between 1516 
and 1884, but many of the number are excessively 
rare, having been only printed in a very limited 
edition for the writers’ pupils. Mr. Castle’s new list, 
extending only to the beginning of the century, con- 
tains no fewer than 125 different books that have 
hitherto been unnoticed. 

The first chapter deals with the ‘‘ Early Schools of 
Fence,” and is brimful of interest to the antiquary. 
One of the illustrations is very remarkable, represent- 
ing two knights on foot, with a stout octagon fence, 
fiercely contending ‘‘ under the judgment of God,” a 
recording angel hovering over them. It is taken from 
a fifteenth-century miniature in the Bibliothéque 
Royale at Brussels. The second chapter treats of 
‘* The Great Bolognese Schools,” with illustrations of 
Agrippa’s guards, The systems of Sainct Didier and 
Viggiani, with abundant reproductions of old cuts, 
occupy the next section. The fourth chapter treats 
of ‘*The Spanish and German Schools,” illustrated 
inter alia with quaint pictures of Meyer’s fencing 
school. The fifth chapter is given to an interesting 
account of Elizabethan fencing. ‘The great Italian 


masters of sword and dagger in the seventeenth 
century” occupy the next two chapters, with many 
painfully realistic cuts from Fabris and Capo Ferro. 
Girard Thibault, of Antwerp, with his absurdly 
stilted system, has a chapter to himself. This is 
followed by an account of the decline of the rapier 
and the dawn of the French school, whilst the 
development and fortunes of the French school occupy 
two more divisions. The decline and fall of the 
Narvaez school, the development of the modern 
Italian sword-play, and an account of the Kreusslersche 
Schule of Germany, are all treated of in the twelfth 
chapter; whilst the two last chapters contain an 
account of the art of fence in England during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, Angelo’s school 
of arms, and the latter-day English schools. A use- 
ful and interesting appendix deals with the sword 
during the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries, illustrated with six plates from photo- 
graphed groups of Baron de Cosson’s magnificent 
collection of such weapons, now unhappily dispersed. 
Our only quarrel with this book—and that a small 
one—is the exceeding thinness of the paper between 
these plates, upon which is printed the letter-press 
description. The whole is well indexed. 


¢ % 


THE HANDWRITING OF THE KINGS AND QUEENS 
OF ENGLAND. By W. J. Hardy, F.S.A. Re- 
ligious Tract Soctety. Impl. 8vo., pp. 176. 
Seven photogravure plates, and one hundred and 
twenty-three facsimiles, Price 10s. 6d. 

Most of this work has appeared in the pages of the 
Leisure Hour for 1889 and 1891, ‘but some of the 
most interesting examples of royal penmanship, here 
figured, have not before been made public ; indeed, 
their existence was unknown until recently, when 
they were discovered, amongst some uncalendered 
documents, at the Public Record Office.” These 
new discoveries include some writing of Richard II. ; 
a whole letter in the hand of Henry IV. ; a curious 
form of the signature of Henry VI. impressed from a 
wood-block stamp; and a long sentence penned by 
Edward IV., of whose writing, save the usual ‘‘ E.R.,” 
no example was hitherto known to exist. Many other 
additional examples of royal handwriting, illustrative 
of the religious history of England, are also here given 
for the first time. Mr. Hardy’s letter-press is as 
accurate and interesting as might be expected from 
an antiquary of such versatile powers, and from a 
record expert of such tried ability. 

This is not only a handsome and desirable addition 
to a library, but specially commends itself to us as a 
suitable gift to the youthful student, tending to 
impress upon the mind the reality of English history 
and the personality of its sovereigns. It is no mere 
dry collection of autographs, but the whole letters 
and parts of letters of our princes and princesses have 
been cunningly selected for their special interest. 
There is something pathetic in one of the letters here 
given of poor credulous Mary Tudor. Her signature 
is attached to a document relative to a very curious 


passage in her history, namely, the delusion under 
which she laboured during a portion of the first year 
of her married life that she was about to be delivered 
of acchild. The strength of this delusion, and how 
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she impressed others with the genuineness of her con- 
viction, are most strikingly emphasized by the follow- 
ing letter written in May, 1555, signed beforehand, 
and having a blank only left for the actual date, which 
was intended to convey to Pope Paul IV. the joyful 
news of the birth of a Roman Catholic heir to the 
English crown. 

‘€To the most holy father our lord, Pope Paul IV., 
by divine providence Chief Pontiff, Mary, by the 
grace of God, Queen of England, France, Naples, 
Jerusalem, Ireland, etc., Eternal Greeting and our 
most humble obedience. We are so strongly assured 
of your paternal love and affection for us as to think 
that no happiness can befall us without affording your 
holiness singular gladness as well. Therefore we 
consider that nothing more behoves us than that we 
should first signify to your holiness that God has, at 
this time, blessed us by a labour as easy to ourself as 
propitious to our subjects, and has in his marvellous 
goodness towards us given unto us the child we so 
much wished for. We therefore desire your holiness 
that in like manner as your holiness will rejoice at 
this our sure happiness, so you will, with us offer up 
your pious prayer to God for the benefit thus vouch- 
safed unto us. May God long have your holiness in 
his Holy keeping. From our place of Hampton, —— 
1555. Your holiness’ most humble daughter 

Mary.” 


& 

ERMENGARDE: A STORY OF ROMNEY MARSH IN 
THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. By Mrs. Hadden 
Parkes.. Ziliot Stock. 8vo, pp. 274. Eight 
full-page illustrations. 

The story is an attractive one and fairly full of 
incident. A great variety of local detail is introduced, 
whilst considerable pains have obviously been taken 
to make the descriptions and details taliy with the 
times in which the events are supposed to take place. 
The result is that a good general idea can be gained 
from these pages of the Kentish coast life of those 
days. Here and again, however, it is not difficult 
to point out occasional slips anderrors. It is pedantic 
to print Wynchelse instead of Winchelsea, and to 
justify it by citing a document of 17 Richard II., 
which, by-the-by, is late fourteenth and not thirteenth 
century. We could give Mrs. Parkes over a score of 
diverse ways of spelling this name in those two 
centuries. The natural history is rather shaky. 
Cranes don’t occupy a heronry, nor would a heronry 
be found amid the reeds of a marsh! You might as 
well expect to find a rookery in a hedgebottom. But 
the cleverest antiquary would be puzzled to find many 
anachronisms, and after careful reading we are much 
more inclined to praise than to blame this effort. 


& 

STUDIES OF TRAVEL—GREECE. By Edward A. 
Freeman. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 12mo., pp. Vi, 
286. Price 5s. 

STUDIES OF TRAVeL—ItTaLy. By Edward A. 
Freeman. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 12m0., pp. iv, 
321. Price §s. 

These two small and wholly charming volumes are 
formed from papers that have been brought together 
by the late Professor’s daughter, Miss Florence Free- 
man, as the results of three several journeys to Greece 
and Italy. They are collected from the columns of 





the Guardian, Saturday Review, and Pall Mall 
Gazette, where they first appeared. To our thinking, 
as admirers of the great gifts of Professor Freeman, or 
rather of the use to which he put his powers, there are 
no better examples of his measured, clear, and forcible 
style than can be found in these pages of his lighter 
writings ; and yet they lack the recasting that he 
would doubtless have given them had his life lasted. 
Opening the first volume, we light upon the following 
passage, and it is but a fair specimen of the whole: 
** Holding, never a first, but always a high secondary 
place, alike in Greek legend and in the most brilliant 
times of Grecian history, Corinth came to be the 
centre of all Grecian history in the days of the second 
birth of Grecian freedom ; it was swept from the earth 
by Roman vengeance as none other of the great 
Grecian cities ever was; it arose afresh asa Roman 
colony, again under the influence of sky and soil to 
change into a Greek city ; it kept on its Greek character 
through the ages of Slavonic invasion, to become one 
of the points most fiercely struggled for in the warfare 
of Turk and Venetian, to be taken and retaken by the 
patriots and the oppressors of yet later warfare.” 

Or we take up the volume on Italy, and speedily 
light on a passage such as this, which even in its 
isolation it is a joy to read, and so well fulfils, even in 
this curtailed quotation, the object with which it was 
written, namely the bringing of the untravelled reader 
to the side of the entranced spectator of historic 
beauty: ‘The view from Velletri is beyond words. 
We look over the fertile plain, dying away to the 
right into the Pomptine Marshes, and fenced in by the 
mighty limestone bulwark of the Volscian Mountains. 
To the right ofall, the height of Anxur’s temple looms 
in the distance ; Circeii, with its following of islands, 
rises nearer and more plainly, almost itself like a 
great island, reminding the visitor from the West of 
England of Brean Downs and the Holms in the 
Severn Sea. But the mountains draw the eyes to- 
wards them by something more than their bright 
masses, something more than a light and shade upon 
their sides. Several of their strong points are crowned 
with castles and whole towns; and one point so 
crowned stands out as the centre of all. We see one 
spur of the mountain far lower than the heights beyond 
it, crowned by a little city coming some way down its 
sides, with a tall tower rising well from the midst 
when the sunlight catches it. There stands one of the 
chief objects for which Velletri is the starting-point ; 
there we have to look for— 


. . . the gigantic watch-towers, 
No work of earthly men ; 

Whence Cora’s sentinels o’erlook 
The never-ending fen. 


Watch-towers, perhaps, in the strictest senses, we do 
not see, and we shall hardly find them when we come 
nearer ; but Cora still keeps the mightiest of walls, 
which it was no wonder that men looked on as too 
mighty to be the work of such mortals—in Homer’s 
phrase—as we now are, and looked on them as reared 
by no hands weaker than those of the forgers of Jove’s 
own thunderbolts.” 

To Italy is prefixed a good portrait of the fine 
bearded face of the Professor ; to Greece is prefixed a 
delicious plate of the south-west corner of the 
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Parthenon, from a drawing made by H. W. Williams 


in 1829. 

& & 

TESTAMENTA CARLEOLENSIA. By Chancellor Fergu- 
son, F.S.A. 7. Wilson, Kendal. 8vo., pp. 
xiii, 182. Price 10s. 6d. 

Chancellor Ferguson’s rare industry has brought out 
another of the valuable ‘‘ Extra Series” of the publi- 
cations of the Cumberland and Westmoreland Anti- 
quarian Society. The wills in this volume are taken 
from the Episcopal Registers of the See of Carlisle 
between 1353 and 1386. The wills and grants of 
probate between those dates are 157, all of which are 
printed in full, with the contractions expanded, from 
transcripts made by Mr. Brigstocke Sheppard. A 
brief glossary of unusual terms, not found in an 
ordinary Latin dictionary, is conveniently added. 
The Chancellor tells us that this collection is not 
addressed ‘‘ to the professed antiquary, to the expert 
in medieval wills, or to the genealogist,” but we can 
only say that one and all of these will be sure to 
welcome the volume as a useful addition to the tools 
of their trade. We entirely agree that ‘‘ to the student 
of North-country ways and manners the collection is 
one of the deepest interest from the glimpses it gives 
into the social and religious manners of the day.” 
The wills in this volume are for the most part those of 
the clergy and persons of the middle class. Funeral 
customs are well illustrated, and there are many 
instances of the mortuary fee. There are numerous 
bequests for church lights, and for the repair of 
bridges. The popular idea of the almost invariable 
hostility between the secular clergy and the preaching 
friars is further disproved by various bequests from the 
clergy to the four orders. Robert de Byx, -clerk, 
leaves in 1380 his body to be buried in the porch of 
St. Peter-in-the-East, at Oxford. He makes also 
various bequests to the North-country college of 
Queen’s, that closely adjoins St. Peter’s, ¢g., to the 
college common room on the day of his funeral, 
13s. 4d.; to the manciple, 2s. 6d.; to the cook, 
Is. 6d. ; to the cook’s page, 6d. ; to the undergradu- 
ates (pueris commorantibus in Aula Regine) who 
should say a psalm for his soul, 4d. ; and twelve silver 
spoons for daily use in the college hall. Another in- 
teresting entry in the same will is the gift of two 
books to the library of Blessed Mary of Carlisle, viz., 
unum par Clementinarum et unum par Decretalicum., 
Chancellor Ferguson’s brief notes, as one who has the 
most intimate acquaintance with the whole diocese, 
are very helpful. In one place we do not agree with 
him. The will of Adam de Bostenthwayt, 1358, 
leaves to the chapel of St. Cuthbert (Plumbland) six 
marks pro fluestris vitreis faciendis. The editor re- 
marks ‘‘ this is an interesting legacy showing that the 
chapel had unglazed windows at the date of the will.” 
We believe contrariwise, judging from like expressions 
in later wills, that the phrase only refers to reglazing. 


es FS 
INVENTORY OF THE PARISH CHURCHES OF LIVER- 
POOL. By Henry Peet, F.S.A. Thomas Brakell, 
Liverpool. 8vo., pp. viii, 128. Two plates, 
Price 5s. 
This book is a most usetul inventory of plates, 
register books, and other movables of the two parish 


churches of Liverpool (St. Peter’s and St. Nicholas), 
together with a transcript of the earliest register (1660- 
1672), a catalogue of the old library in St. Peter’s 
Church, and some extracts from the vestry records. 
Mr. Peet, a well-known antiquary, and one of the 
Liverpool churchwardens, has fulfilled his praise- 
worthy task with much faithfulness, and has, more- 
over, managed to impart a real interest to many of 
his pages. The unused library at St. Peter’s was 
founded by John Fells, a mariner, in 1715, by a dona- 
tion of £30, and has received various additions from 
time to time from successive rectors. The books are 
in number 305, chiefly of divinity, and their very ex- 
istence seems unknown to the present generation of 
Liverpool folk. Mr. Peet’s catalogue is well and 
concisely annotated. Some of the books are good 
specimens of early printing; there are volumes by 
John Petit (1524), Frobesher (1527), Rembolt (1527), 
and a Bible by Froschover of Zurich (1543), with fine 
initial woodcuts. The works of St. Augustine, 
printed in Paris 1531, is another early example. 
From the vestry records we give one or two ex- 
tracts : 
‘1690. Candles at ye Coronacion Is. 2d, 
1703. Paid Benj. Brancker for Chaining ye Books 


Is. 2d, 
1748. Ordered that 240 Tokens made of Brass 
or Copper be forthwith made with the 
Lion on one side for the use of the 
Watchmen. 
1733. Loss in Broad Gold 16s. 3d. 
1755. Paid for finding the Mitre 1s. od.” 
& & 

THE ENGLISH RELIGIOUS DRAMA. By Katharine 
Lee Bates. Macmillan and Co. Cr. 8vo., pp. 
254. Price 6s. 6d. 

This volume embodies a course of lectures delivered 
in the Summer School of Colorado Springs in July, 
1893. There are five lectures and an appendix. The 
lectures are: Latin Passion Plays and Saint Plays; 
Miracle Plays, Description ; Miracle Plays, Enumera- 
tion ; Miracle Plays, Dramatic Value ; and Moralities. 
It is far the best and most reliable sketch of the 
subject that has yet been published. The appendix, 
which gives lists of (1) books of general reference, (2) 
Latin Passion Plays and Saint Plays, (3) English 
Miracle Plays known to be extant, and (4) English 
Moralities, is admirable, and a good deal fuller than any- 
thing of a like kind that has preceded. Save that the 
author bungles slightly in her descriptions of medizval 
ritual, we can detect nothing in these lectures but 
what is praiseworthy. The style is bright and pleasant 
to follow, whilst many of the remarks give proof of the 
general grasp of the subject attained to by the author. 
The following is a very true sentence that occurs in 
the discussion of the dramatic value of the Miracle 
Plays: ‘* After all, in the depths of the English heart 
there is, and ever has been, a sense of the Divine— 
the saving salt of any literature and of anynation. It 
was this sense which, working obscurely and often 
dubiously, guided thcse rude old playwrights in their 
selection of dramatic subjects and in their handling of 
the subjects chosen. Badly as they bungled the 
Christian story, the person of Christ was always sacred 
to them. With the minor characters, as Joseph and 
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the Christmas shepherds, they did not hesitate to take 
enormous liberties; but no touch of burlesque mars 
the majesty of that central figure. It is true that the 
speeches assigned to Christ are sometimes stiff and 
dull—at their best a weak dilution of the Gospel 
text—but this was due to inadequacy of literary art, 
not to irreverence of spirit.” 
¢ & & 

The sixth volume of the Bookworm, an illustrated 
treasury of old-time literature (Elliot Stock), well 
maintains its former high reputation. Its 380 pages are 
full to the brim of interesting book-lore.—Antigue 
Terra-Cotta Lamps (Charles J. Clark) is a short but 
interesting and well illustrated monograph descriptive 
of the Cudworth collection of antique lamps. The 
collection comprises 9 Egyptian, 13 Cyprian, 13 Greek, 
10 Roman, 10 Etruscan, 13 Judean, and 11 lamps of 
the Christian period. Price 2s. 6d.—Archeologia 
Oxoniensis, part iii. (Henry Frowde), contains Notes 
on the Heraldry of the Oxford Colleges, by Mr. Per- 
ceval Landon ; Greek and Italian Influences in Pre- 
Roman Britain, a thoughtful paper by Mr. Arthur J. 
Evans ; a Description of a Picture in an Early Saxon 
MS. at Cambridge by the editor. We are amazed to 
read a brief defence of the disgraceful treatment of 
the north transept of Lichfield Cathedral by Mr. J. 
O. Scott. However, Mr. Scott is going to write on 
the subject himself in the spring. He has certainly 
taken his time about it.—The 3rd number of the 
Illustrated Archeologist (Charles J. Clark), price 
2s. 6d., is of the greatest value, whilst type and illus- 
trations continue to be of exceptional merit. Mr. 
Gilbert Goudie describes the excavation of a Pictish 
tower in Shetland; Mr. Arthur Elliot gives illustra- 
tions of some old towers at Liége; Mr. J. Romilly 
Allen (the editor) describes the Celtic brooch and how 
it was worn by the aid of abundant illustrations ; and 
Dr. Munro writes on Flint Saws and Sickles. The 
most interesting of the shorter subjects is a brief 
account by Professor Flinders Petrie of the painted 
pavements at Tell-El-Amarna, about 1400 B.c., of 
which a beautiful coloured plate is given.—We have 
received from Hon. Mrs. Bulkeley-Owen the fifth 
chapter of 4 History of the Parish of Selattyn, which 
continues to make steady progress and to give 
evidence of the most painstaking industry.—Avery’s 
Ancestral Tablets (Elliot Stock), with a memorandum 
of instruction for their use, ought to be much appre- 
ciated by genealogist and pedigree hunters.—The 
Builder of November 25 has a paper on ‘A Parish 
Church during Service-time in the Fifteenth Century.” 
The Scotch cathedral in the issue of December 2 is 
that of Dunblane, the nave of which has been recently 
re-roofed ; it is well illustrated and described. Both 
of these issues have, we are glad to note, some 
adverse criticisms on the present and threatened 
doings at the cathedral church of Norwich.—In addi- 
tion to the usual magazines, we have received a variety 
of December and Christmas numbers of magazines 
that are but little concerned with antiquarian pursuits. 
Of these we have only space to name the £nglish 
Illustrated Magazine, which we desire to again 
cordially commend.—Mr. Thomas Hardy writes an 
excellently illustrated article on ‘‘ Ancient Earth- 
works at Casterbridge.” 


Correspondence. 


—=—___ 
THE CORTON ALTAR. 


The September number of the Antiguary has only 
to-day come under my eye, and honesty bids me 
correct a mistake therein. 

You have a very good notice of the August meeting 
of the Dorset Field Club. In it you give me the 
honour of having discovered the Corton altar. This 
is over-praise, for it is mentioned in Hutchins’ History 
of Dorset, 3xd edition, but in such a bald, slight way 
that it never seems to have drawn the attention of any 
archeologist. I was sketching the house of which 
Corton Chapel is now an outhouse. I asked a 
ploughman, who was watching me, about what I had 
dimly heard of as (it seemed to me) a bit of a stone 
reredos in some ruin of a church thereabouts. 
“Church,” said he; ‘*bain’t nar church here. Be 
chaap’l— what you be a-drawen of ’pon peaper.” 
‘* Anything to be seen inside?” ‘‘ Well, come to 
that, there be kin’ o’ wull stwonen tiable.” And so 
I found Corton altar, but hardly discovered it. By- 
the-by, the supports are not ‘‘slabs,” but are built of 
several stones. The door-head of the chapel is a 
curious one—a polygonal arch—of very doubtful 
date. 

H. G. Mowe, 

Dorchester, 

November 27, 1893. 





COLNE AS A RIVER NAME. 


There has been a smart passage of arms in the 
Academy, on the name of Lincoln as a colony, on 
which I need not dwell ; it is called Lindum Colonia 
in the Ravenna list, but there is a general disposition 
to disregard this slight evidence. However, it has 
sufficed to raise up the side issue of the origin of Colne 
asarivername. On this point I am perfectly satisfied, 
viz., that its true source is the Latin colonus, as at 
Cologne on the Rhine. 

There is but one English colony of Roman founda- 
tion known to history, viz., Camalodunum Colonia, 
now Colchester ; and here, in Essex, we find a river 
Colne. If this stood alone there would be no dispute, 
but the Ravenna list also gives us Glebum Colonia 
for Gloucester, and there is a river Colne in that 
county. The same geographer (Ravenna list) gives 
us also Colanica and Coloneas. Ptolemy names a 
Colania, but these do not exhaust our English Colnes. 

The following seems to be a full list : 

I. Colnbrook, Bucks and Middlesex, near Pontes, 
or Staines. 

II. Colne River, Hertfordshire, connected with 

Verulamium, or St. Albans. 
III. Colne River, in Essex, as above. 
IV. Colne River, in Gloucestershire, connected with 
Corinium, or Cirencester, rather than with 
*© Glebum Colonia.” 
V. Colne River, in Yorkshire, connected with 
Cambodunum, or Slack. 
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VI. River Clun or Colun-wy, Montgomeryshire, 
connected with Bravinium or Brannoge- 
2ium, Leintwardine. 

VII. Cellan or Kellan, Cardiganshire, connected 
with a supposed Loventium, Llanio, near 
Lampeter. 

VIII. Celnius, possibly the e/nius of Ptolemy, 
Banffshire ; it is now the Doveran, and 
Bertram manufactured his ‘‘ Ad Selinam ” 
therewith. 

IX. Colne parish, Lancashire, a supposed Colonia. 

X. Colne parish, in Hunts, connected with Duvol7- 
pons, Godmanchester. 

XI. Colney, Norfolk, connected with Venta Iceni, 
Caister-by-Norwich. 

XII, Colneis Hundred, Suffolk, connected with Com- 
bretonium, or Burgh, and ‘ Villa Faustini.” 


The crucial question is, Why so many Colnes and 
but one historical Colonia? My suggestion is, that 
these Colnes, all of them, were military colonies, not 
municipia, not walled towns, but the scattered estates 
of time-served veterans, who received their grants 
of land and settled near by, along the course of a 
neighbouring stream, on fertile land, and under the 
protection of their fellow legionary soldiers, in the re- 
spective towns I have identified. 

A. HALL. 


13, Paternoster Row, 
December 5, 1893. 


NOTE TO PUBLISHERS.—We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 


TO INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS. — Unsolicited MSS, 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepled unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rile no exception will be made. 


Lt would be well if those proposing to submit MSS, 
would first write to the Editor stating the subject and 
manner of treatment. 


Communications for the Editor should be addressed 
“ Antiquary, Barton-le-Street, Malton.” All business 
letters should be addressed to the Publisher, 62, Pater- 
noster Row. 


Letlers containing queries can only be inserted in the 
“ ANTIQUARY ” if of general interest, or on some new 
subject. The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately, or through the ** ANTIQUARY,” to questions of 
the ordinary nature that sometimes reach him. No 
attention ts paid to anonymous communications or 
would-be contributions. 





